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THE  ASSUMPTION  IN  IRISH 
TRADITION 

by 

Sean  O’Riordan 

WHEN  Gregory  the  Great  ascended  the  papal  throne  in  590, 
the  barbarians  were  masters  of  western  Europe.  Gregory 
of  Tours  had  a  few  more  years  to  live  in  Gaul,  now  the  appanage 
of  various  Teutonic  tribes.  One  of  this  Gallo-Roman ’s  own 
works,  written  after  he  had  been  elevated  to  the  see  of  Tours 
by  a  Fr2uikish  king,  was  a  History  of  the  Franks  in  ten  books. 
Another  was  a  collection  of  marvellous  or  edif5dng  happenings 
(Lihri  miraculorum)  in  which  we  find  the  first  clear  testimony 
from  a  western  writer  to  belief  in  Our  Lady’s  bodily  assump¬ 
tion  into  heaven.  Our  Lady’s  holy  body,  says  Gregory,  was 
borne  up  to  heaven  after  death,  “  where,  reunited  to  her  soul, 
it  now  rejoices  with  God’s  elect  and  enjoys  the  unending 
blessings  of  eternity.” 

It  might  seem  strange  at  first  sight  that  this  glimpse  of 
the  Virgin  enthroned  should  be  granted  to  the  Christians  of 
the  West  at  a  time  when  the  darkness  of  the  disintegrating 
Roman  Empire  lay  heavy  over  the  social  and  religious  life  of 
the  age.  Stranger  still,  Gregory  of  Tours  bears  witness  to  the 
truth  of  the  Assumption  in  a  passage  which  tells  what  is 
obviously  a  legendary  story  about  the  circumstances  of  Our 
Lady’s  death  and  burial.  A  contemporary  unbeliever  might 
well  have  dismissed  this  new-fangled  idea  (as  it  would  have 
appeared  to  him)  as  a  bright  fancy  of  the  Christian  imagination 
designed  to  comfort  suffering  mankind  with  an  attractive 
image  of  the  glories  of  the  invisible  world.  But  there  was 
much  more  in  the  matter  than  that,  even  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  an  impartial  observer  of  the  natural  and  spiritual 
forces  that  were  already  at  work  making  the  new  Europe. 
To  the  theologian  the  testimony  of  Gregory  of  Tours  is  interest- 
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ing  because  it  shows  how  Divine  Providence  works,  in  its  usual 
"  scandalous  ”  manner,  to  advance  man’s  knowledge  and  love 
of  divine  truth  by  means  of  inadequate  human  instruments. 
To  the  historian  Gregory  shows  how  the  Christian  mind  and 
imagination  were  already  being  captivated  and  ennobled  by 
the  vision  of  glorified  womanhood ;  and  that  vision  was  to 
have  no  small  part  to  play  in  the  fashioning  of  the  human 
ideals  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  ultimately  of  the  modem  world. 

It  was  about  590,  too,  that  Columbanus  set  out  from  Bangor 
and  began  his  journeys  through  Gaul,  Switzerland  and  Italy. 
Close  relations  were  now  renewed  between  Christian  Ireland 
and  Christian  Gaul.  One  of  the  surviving  products  of  that 
fruitful  intercourse  is  the  Bobbio  Missal,  the  earliest  compila¬ 
tion  of  its  kind  in  the  West.  It  is  a  mixed  Irish  and  Gallican 
compilation,  though  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  distinguish  between 
the  different  elements  that  have  been  combined  in  it.  At  all 
events  the  Missal,  which  dates  from  the  seventh-eighth  cen¬ 
turies,  attests  the  existence  of  a  strong  liturgical  bond  between 
Ireland  and  Gaul  during  this  period.  Among  the  Masses  con¬ 
tained  in  it  are  two  in  honour  of  Our  Lady,  one  In  sanctae 
Mariae  solemnitate,  a  feast  kept  on  January  i8th  in  the  Gallican 
liturgy,  and  the  other  In  adsumptione  sanctae  Mariae,  a  feast 
which,  under  the  title  of  the  Dormition  of  the  Virgin,  had  been 
kept  on  August  15th  in  the  Churches  of  the  East  since  about 
600.  The  Mass  of  the  Assumption  in  the  Bobbio  Missal  has  a 
warm,  poetic  quality  and  can  leave  no  doubt  that  by  "  assump¬ 
tion  ”  we  must  understand  the  bodily  transference  of  Mary  to 
heaven.  Vere  dignum  et  iustum  est,  omnipotens  Deus  .  .  .  per 
Christum  Dominum  nostrum,  begins  the  preface.  “  This  is  the 
day  on  which  Mary  the  virgin  mother  of  God  passed  out  of 
this  world  to  Christ,  glorious  in  her  seed,  triumphant  in  her 
assumption,  graced  with  the  dowry  of  paradise  .  .  .  subject  to 
no  pain  in  her  childbearing,  to  none  in  her  passing.  She  is 
the  beautiful  bridal  chamber  from  which  the  lovely  Bridegroom 
goes  forth  ;  she  is  the  light  of  nations,  the  hope  of  the  faithful, 
the  spoiler  of  demons,  the  confusion  of  the  Jews,  the  vessel  of 
glory,  the  heavenly  temple.  The  merits  of  her  girlhood  are 
the  better  extolled  when  compared  with  the  example  of  ancient 
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Eve.  For  Mary  brought  life  to  the  world.  Eve  brought  in  the 
law  of  death  ;  Eve  by  her  deception  destroyed  us,  Mary  by 
bringing  forth  preserved  us ;  Eve  with  the  apple  of  the  tree 
struck  us  at  the  very  root,  but  from  her  stem  went  forth  a 
flower  which  has  refreshed  us  with  its  odour  and  cured  us  with 
its  fruit ;  Eve  by  malediction  brings  forth  in  pain,  Mary  by 
benediction  in  hedthfulness.  Rightly  hast  thou  been  happily 
received  in  assumption  by  Him  whom  thou  didst  holily  receive, 
conceiving  Him  by  faith,  so  that  the  rock  should  not  hold  thee 
imprisoned  who  wast  not  conscious  of  earth  {ut  quae  terrae  non 
eras  conscia,  te  non  teneret  rupes  inclusa).  Truly  thy  soul  is 
adorned  with  various  diadems  to  whom  the  apostles  render 
sacred  homage,  the  angels  a  canticle,  a  cloud  conveyance,  and 
thy  assumption  paradise ;  where  among  the  choirs  of  virgins 
thou  dost  hold  the  first  place  in  glory.”  Elsewhere  the  Mass 
prays  that  God  may  grant  "  to  us  suppliants  the  peace  which 
thou  didst  then  grant  to  the  disciples  at  the  assumption  of  thy 
mother  {pacem  quam  in  adsumptione  matris  tunc  praehuisti 
discipulis,  nobis  miserere  suppiicibus).” 

When  in  1919  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  introduced 
a  special  preface  for  the  dead  into  the  Roman  Missal,  borrowing 
it  from  Gallican  sources,  Dom  Fernand  Cabrol  expressed  the 
hope  that  other  prefaces  from  the  ancient  western  liturgies 
might  eventually  be  admitted  into  our  present  Latin  liturgy. 
The  preface  for  the  Assumption  in  the  Bobbio  Missal  would 
certainly  do  credit  to  the  liturgical  celebration  of  the  feast. 
For  Irish  Catholics  this  ancient  Mass  will,  at  any  rate,  always 
have  a  historical  interest  of  its  own.  It  shows  on  the  one 
hand  how  the  tradition  of  the  Assumption  took  liturgical 
shape  in  religious  circles  which  had  intimate  contacts  with 
Ireland,  and  on  the  other  how  this  tradition  was  capable  of 
inspiring  a  rich  vein  of  poetic  imagery.  The  details  about  Our 
Lady  being  transported  to  heaven  in  a  cloud,  to  the  great 
consolation  of  the  disciples,  and  about  her  being  hynrned  by 
the  angels  on  the  day  of  her  glorification  are  drawn  from 
popular  sources  like  those  that  inspired  Gregory  of  Tours ; 
but  these  pictorial  elements  are  now  woven  into  a  tapestry 
of  light  and  colour  which  gives  them  a  s5mibolic  quality. 
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Without  such  S5unbols  the  doctrine  of  the  Assumption  could 
not  have  embedded  itself  so  deeply  in  the  affections  of  eastern 
and  western  Christians  alike,  and  of  Irish  Christians  in  par¬ 
ticular.  Preaching  on  the  feast  of  the  Dormition  in  the  East 
about  740,  St.  John  Damascene  also  describes  the  three-day 
singing  of  the  angels  at  Mary’s  burial-place  in  Gethsemani,  but 
he  is  careful  to  classify  this  and  other  details  of  his  description 
of  her  death,  burial  and  assumption  as  traditional  material 
portraying  in  vivid  forms  the  essential  doctrine  which  he  is 
impressing  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  In  Ireland  the  place 
occupied  by  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  in  popular  devotion 
and  tradition  is  exemplified  by  the  Latin  epic  narrative  of 
the  ninth-tenth  centuries,  the  Voyage  of  Brendan.  St.  Brendan 
is  depicted  as  having  encountered  Judas  Iscariot  in  his  travels 
through  the  marvels  of  the  deep,  and  Judas  tells  how  he  is 
allowed  an  occasional  rest  from  his  torments  on  festivals. 
These  festivals  were  "  every  Sunday  from  evening  to  evening ; 
from  the  Nativity  to  the  Epiphany ;  from  Easter  to  Pente¬ 
cost  ;  on  the  Purification  of  the  blessed  Mary  and  on  her  holy 
Assumption.” 

The  results  of  this  widespread  and  ardent  devotion,  to 
which  even  doctrinal  vagaries  bear  witness  in  their  own 
humoresque  way,  may  be  discerned  in  Ireland  as  on  the 
Continent  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  doctrine 
of  Our  Lady's  Assumption  achieved  concrete  expression  in 
a  thousand  memorials  of  the  piety  of  the  time.  This  period 
is  a  particularly  interesting  one  in  the  religious  history  of 
Ireland.  Up  to  the  ninth  century  in  Ireland  religious  litera¬ 
ture,  whether  in  Latin  or  in  Old  Irish,  was  an  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  monastic  product.  Now,  however,  after  the  shock  of 
the  Viking  invasions,  a  national  movement  developed  in  the 
sphere  of  religion  and  learning  which  brought  on  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  a  lay  religious  literature  by  the  filid  or  professional 
men  of  "  learning  ”  (not  of  poetry  alone).  This  movement 
reached  its  climax  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
when  the  composite  heritage  or  senchas  of  the  filid — the  tradi¬ 
tional  lore  appropriated  cind  expressed  by  each  generation  of 
them  in  turn — took  the  form  which  was  substantially  main- 
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tained  until  the  destruction  of  the  mediaeval  Irish  way  of  life 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

For  the  filid  the  bodily  Assumption  of  the  Mother  of  God 
was  an  accepted,  almost  an  axiomatic,  truth.  "  The  body  of 
no  holy  woman  ever  went  to  heaven,”  says  one  of  the  many 
0  D4laigh  poets,  "  except  the  body  of  the  Virgin  Mary  alone.” 
In  that  privilege  she  was  unique  among  virgins. 

Ni  dheachaidh  corp  ruiomhmnd  ar  neamh 
achd  aonchorp  Muire  Maighdean 
gidh  iomdha  bean  'na  hdigh  ann  ; 
ar  neamh  do  chdidh  a  colann. 

To  Uaithne  mac  Uilliam  0  Cobhthaigh,  who  died  in  1556,  it 
was  a  consolation  amid  his  fears  of  the  Judgment  that  Mary, 
his  guiding  star,  was  in  heaven  before  him ;  then  with  a  wry 
and  happy  quirk  he  remembers  that  the  “  woman  of  the 
house  ”  has  been  put  in  charge  there  because  the  population 
is  increasing. 

Tarla  Muire  ar  nimh  anois 
romhuinn  ’na  riaUain  eolais  ; 
frioth  bean  i  mbun  an  tighe 
neamh  ag  dul  i  ndaoinighe. 

Tadhg  6g  O  hUiginn,  who  died  in  1448,  is  likewise  consoled 
at  the  vision  of  Judgment  by  the  thought  of  Mary's  inter¬ 
cession.  "  May  the  mother  of  the  High  King  recall  how  God’s 
Son  drank  at  her  breast ;  may  she  plead  for  us  with  the 
Creator  His  sleep  on  her  fair  lap.”  \^y  should  she  not  do 
so  ?  Is  she  not  present  body  and  soul  with  her  Son  ?  “  Great 
was  the  honour  that  Mary  got  after  the  death  of  the  golden¬ 
haired  Fair  One  (Christ) ;  she  took  flight  up  to  heaven,  her 
feet  on  the  wings  of  angels.” 

M6r  an  ondir  fhuair  Muire 
ar  n-eag  don  fhionn  fhoU-bhuidhe  ; 
rug  eitil  anonn  ar  neamh, 

’s  a  bonn  ar  eitibh  aingeal. 

Elsewhere  he  tells  the  story  of  Mary’s  death  and  burial.  A 
party  of  Jews  is  said  to  have  made  an  attack  on  the  funeral 
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procession ;  but  as  soon  as  they  laid  hands  on  the  bier,  they 
found  that  they  could  not  remove  them  until  they  repented 
and  professed  their  faith  in  the  true  religion.  This  legend  has 
a  long  history  both  in  eastern  and  western  literature ;  it  is 
told  of  an  individual  Jew,  not  of  a  whole  group,  in  seventh- 
century  Greek  sources  which  represent  the  other  assailants  as 
having  been  blinded,  and  it  also  underlies  the  description  of 
Our  Lady  as  “  the  confusion  of  the  Jews  {confusio  Judaeorum)  ” 
in  the  Bobbio  preface.  This  is  0  Cobhthaigh’s  version  of  it. 

“  O  Mother  of  God,  the  day  thou  didst  consent  to  leave  the 
world,  the  apostles,  O  great  Mary,  were  all  assembled  then .... 

Evil  men  tried  to  prevent  thy  holy  body  from  being  buried. 
They  drew  the  sword  against  the  procession  of  the  apostles. 

The  God  of  the  elements  did  not  allow  thy  body  to  be  held 
by  force.  The  King  of  the  world  was  with  tlie  apostles  in  the 
conflict.  .  .  . 

O  pure  Virgin,  the  fingers  of  every  hand  stayed  fastened  to 
the  bier  that  day  ;  its  beauty  was  enough  to  bind  them. 

Not  one  of  them  could  taJce  his  finger-tips  away  till  he  was 
reconciled  with  thee,  O  Virgin  to  whom  the  Annunciation  was 
made. 

The  household  of  the  heavenly  home  and  their  Lord  are  all 
round  thee,  now  that  thy  body,  O  holy  Mary,  has  gone  thither 
together  with  thy  soul.” 

Teaghlach  an  tighe  neamhdha 
id  ihimcheall  ‘s  a  dT ighearna, 
do  chorp,  a  naomh-Muire,  anonn 
or  dtocht  d’aon-uidhe  is  t’anam. 

The  beauty  of  Mary  in  the  heavenly  mansions,  of  which  she 
is  the  queen,  was  a  subject  after  the  Irish  poets’  own  heart. 
The  general  body  of  mediaeval  panegyrics  in  praise  of  Mary 
insist  on  the  surpassing  splendour  of  W  beauty  but  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  go  beyond  generalities.  Irish  panegyrists,  on  the 
other  hand,  loved  to  detail  her  comeliness  feature  by  feature : 
hands  and  feet,  mouth  and  lips,  forehead,  breast,  hair.  ”  Teach 
me  to  praise  thee,  O  Mary,”  begins  one  of  the  many  poets 
whose  name  is  unknown;  “I  must  now  praise  thy  wavy 
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hair ;  in  thy  gentle  soft  bright  face  I  find  nothing  but  cause 
for  praise.  O  Mary,  mother  of  the  High  King,  do  thou  thyself 
order  me  to  write  thy  eulogy,  so  that  my  name  may  be  in  the 
roll-call  thou  boldest  to  thy  breast,  O  lady  whose  hair  has  the 
sheen  of  goblets  (a /Ao/^  ar  chuma  corn)”  The  origins  of 
this  style  must  be  sought  in  the  professional  activities  of  the 
poets  as  eulogists  of  the  princes  and  princesses  whom  they 
served.  They  were  used  to  composing  laudatory  verses  about 
the  personal  charms  of  Aine,  Mairgr^ag,  fiadaoin,  Fionn- 
ghuala,  Orlaidh  and  a  host  of  other  ladies  with  musical  and 
s5mibolic  names.  When  they  turned  their  attention  to  the 
supreme  type  of  all  beauty,  bodily  as  well  as  spiritual — the 
all-holy  Queen  of  Heaven — it  was,  then,  only  natural  that 
their  piety  should  take  the  colouring  and  assimilate  the  idiom 
of  their  secular  work,  just  as  St.  Jerome  found  that  he  “  must 
drink  of  the  waters  of  Lethe  ”  if  he  was  to  forget  his  beloved 
Horace  and  Virgil  even  when  it  came  to  translating  the  word 
of  God.  What  the  Latin  poets  were  to  the  Christian  of  the 
Roman  tradition  the  great  sagas  or  scMa  of  the  past  were  to 
the  Christians  of  the  Irish  tradition,  and  those  sc^  never  lost 
an  opportunity  of  elaborating  the  xdsion  of  beauty.  “  I  was 
brought  up,”  says  the  heroine  of  The  Wooing  of  Emer,  ”  in 
ancient  virtues,  in  lawful  behaviour,  in  the  keeping  of  chastity, 
in  rank  equal  to  a  queen,  in  stateliness  of  form,  so  that  to  me  is 
attributed  every  noble  grace  of  demeanour  among  the  hosts  of 
Erin’s  women.”  There  is,  again,  the  description  of  Etain  in 
The  Wooing  of  Etain,  repeated  in  Da  Derga's  Hostel :  ”  Soft 
womanly  dignity  in  her  voice  ;  a  step  steady  and  slow  she  had  ; 
a  queenly  gait  was  hers.  Truly,  of  the  world’s  women  it  was 
she  who  was  the  dearest  and  loveliest  and  justest  that  the  eyes 
of  men  had  ever  beheld.  ...  Of  her  was  said  :  ‘  Shapely  are 
all  till  compared  with  Etain  ;  dear  are  all  till  compared  with 
Etain.’  ”  This  is  the  very  praise  that  Donnchadh  M6r  0 
D^laigh  (died  1244),  or  whoever  was  the  author  of  Or  na  mban 
baincheann  nimhe  {“  The  gold  of  women  is  the  Queen  of 
Heaven  ”),  applies  to  Mary,  ”  the  desire  of  the  eyes  of  the 
angelic  hosts  {mian  sul  na  sluagh  n-ainglidhe)  ”  ;  “  Unbeautiful 
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is  every  form  however  beautiful  when  compared  with  the  love¬ 
liness  of  her  form.” 

Neimhdheas  gach  deilbh  da  deise 
i  ngar  do  ghnd  a  deilbhei-se. 

At  its  worst  the  poetry  of  the  filid  is  tiresomely  artificial 
and  “  conceited,”  but  at  its  best — and  some  of  its  best  is  in 
poems  on  Our  Lady — it  opens  up  strange  and  wonderful  vistas 
of  mediaeval  piety  and  prayer.  Sometimes  it  has  a  moving 
simplicity,  sometimes  a  jewelled  clarity  like  that  of  stained 
glass,  always  it  has  the  spirit  of  childhood.  “  She  (Mary)  must 
have  her  way,”  says  Fearghal  0  Cionga  ;  “  a  child  must  obey 
its  mother ;  when  she  has  spent  a  httle  time  talking  with  her 
Son,  my  debt  will  be  suspended.”  ”  Of  one  blood  are  we,” 
continues  Maolmhuire  0  hUiginn,  “  I  and  the  nurse-mother 
of  the  Creator’s  Son  :  my  Sister  will  have  the  rulership  of  His 
house  (heaven) — or  else  she  and  I  will  be  outside  it  {n6  biaidh 
meise  is  Moire  amuigh)”  Uaithne  0  Cobhthaigh  is  bolder 
still :  ”  If  I  be  rejected  by  thy  Son,  thou  wilt  afterwards 
obtain  heaven  for  me  by  thy  prayer ;  I  take  no  account  of 
my  rejection  by  a  mere  child  !  ”  Not  that  Mary  has  any 
rights  against  Christ,  says  another  poet,  but  He  has  made 
the  Virgin’s  power  greater  than  any  rights. 

Muna  fhuil  ceart  ag  6igh  air 
a  neart  tar  an  gcoir  do  chuir. 

Donnchadh  M6r  0  Ddlaigh,  too,  appeals  as  does  fili  after  fili 
during  these  centuries  to  his  “  kinship  ”  with  Mary,  the  Sister 
of  the  human  race.  “  May  my  Sister’s  Son  bring  me  safely  to 
death — though  I  do  not  deserve  a  blessed  end — for  the  sake 
of  the  breasts  from  which  He  drank  of  thy  substance.  ”  ”  Mary, 
the  white-handed,  the  golden-haired  ...  I  lay  strong  hold  on 
Mary,  Gabhaim  greim  maith  do  Mhuire  .  .  .  Sad  to  me  are  the 
words  of  the  woman  bent  over  her  Love,  her  heart  was  dead 
while  He  was  in  the  grave  ”  :  the  phrcises  of  melody,  of  suppli¬ 
cation,  of  compassion  mingle  in  his  verses  with  that  perennial 
and  dominant  theme  of  the  Irish  mind  from  primitive  times 
until  our  own  day — the  Judgment. 

The  most  famous  patron  of  the  poets  in  mediaeval  Ireland 
was  ”  Mairgr^g  an  Einigh  ” — ”  Margaret  the  Hospitable  ” — 
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otherwise  Margaret  O’Carroll,  princess  of  Offaly.  An  annalist 
of  1451  records  her  death,  associating  it  with  the  Holy  Year  of 
1450.  If,  he  says,  it  was  “  a  year  of  grace  ”  for  the  Church, 
it  was  "  an  ungracious  and  unglorious  year  for  all  the  learned 
in  Ireland.”  Twice  in  1433  Margaret  held  a  feast  for  them, 
the  first  on  March  26th,  the  second,  very  appropriately,  on 
August  15th.  The  annalist,  whose  work  only  survives  in  an 
English  translation  made  in  1666,  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
the  first  day  and  then  continues  :  ”  And  she  gave  the  second 
inviting  proclamation  ...  on  the  feast  day  of  the  Assumption 
of  our  blessed  Lady  Mary  in  harvest  at,  or  in,  Rath-Imayn 
(Rathangan).  And  so  we  have  been  informed,  that  that 
second  day  in  Rath-Imayn  was  nothing  inferior  to  the  first 
day.  ...” 

Nearly  two  centuries  later,  on  August  15,  1608,  another 
chronicler  records  the  keeping  of  the  feast  of  the  Assumption 
in  very  different  circumstances.  The  exiled  Hugh  O’Neill, 
Earl  of  Tyrone,  was  in  Rome.  "  On  the  fifteenth  of  the  same 
month,  the  day  of  the  first  feast  of  Mary  {Id  chiidfheile  Muire), 
O’Neill  went  to  another  famous  church  which  is  named  Sancta 
Maria  in  Trastevere.”  This  leads  Tadhg  O  Cian^in  off  into  a 
story  about  the  church,  just  the  kind  of  story  that  any  fili 
would  like  to  tell.  The  old  habits  linger  but  the  old  filidecht 
is  already  doomed ;  plantation  and  persecution  would  see  to 
that.  Filidecht  as  well  as  religion  was  to  have  its  victims. 
Many  of  the  poets  had  cilready  been  hunted  down  ;  Cuchonn- 
acht,  Tadhg’s  own  brother,  was  to  be  racked  in  Dublin  on 
June  26,  1615,  and  hanged  in  Derry  a  little  later.  After 
the  middle  of  the  century  only  popular  poetry  would  be  left 
to  carry  on  the  cultural  and  religious  traditions  of  a  thousand 
years.  Srdiddigse,  “  street  poetry,”  was  the  name  given  by  the 
last  important  survivor  of  technical  filidecht  to  this  poetry  of 
the  people.  But  it  could  produce  good  things  too,  and  above 
all  it  kept  the  eyes  of  a  broken  people  fixed  on  the  unchanging 
things,  among  them  the  glory  of  Mary’s  Assumption.  No  one 
but  her,  says  the  blind  Ulster  poet,  Seamus  Mac  Cuarta  (died 
1732),  ever  went  body  and  soul  into  glory. 
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Ach  amhdin  Muire  ni  dheachaidh  neach 
Eadar  anam  is  corp  isteach  ’san  ghldir. 

The  thought  and  the  very  wording  join  hands,  across  the 
intervening  generations  of  bloodshed  and  misery,  with  those 
of  (3  D41aigh  Fionn  written  long  before  : 

Ni  dheachaidh  corp  naomhmnd  ar  neamh 
achd  aonchorp  Muire  Maighdean. 

So  was  the  ancient  faith  maintained  and  handed  down  against 
the  dawning  of  happier  days  in  Ireland. 

The  definition  of  Our  Lady’s  Assumption  as  an  article  of 
faith  on  November  i,  1950,  comes  at  an  epoch  of  European 
history  when  conditions  are  once  again  like  those  that  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  age  that  first  saw  the  Assumption  emerging  into 
the  explicit  faith  of  the  Church — the  age  of  Gregory  of  Tours 
and  Columbanus.  Once  again  a  decrepit  world  is  breaking 
up  ;  once  again  a  new  Christian  world  is,  we  may  hope, 
struggling  slowly  and  painfully  towards  Bethlehem  to  be 
bom.  We  may  be  assured  that  the  Queen  of  Heaven  will 
watch  over  the  birth  and  growth  of  this  world,  as  she  watched 
over  the  destinies  of  that  which  gradually  grew  out  of  the 
disorder  that  followed  on  the  collapse  of  ancient  Rome. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  present  happy  occasion  will  help  to  make 
Irish  Catholics  of  the  twentieth  century  more  conscious  of  the 
resources  of  their  own  spiritual  patrimony.  To-day  we  are 
again  a  significant  force  in  the  ranks  of  the  universal  Catholic 
Church  and,  potentially  at  least,  an  original  force  from  whom 
a  distinctive  contribution  seems  to  be  expected.  We  cannot 
hope  to  make  such  a  contribution  unless  our  roots  are  deep 
and  strong.  Irishmen  have  often  had  occasion  to  complain 
that  Continental  peoples  in  modem  times  seemed  to  be 
unaware  of  the  distinct  existence  of  Ireland ;  they  tended 
to  see  it  as  part  of  Great  Britain,  no  more.  That  attitude  is 
now  largely  a  thing  of  the  past.  During  this  Holy  Year  the 
common  Father  of  us  aU  has  made  it  his  practice  to  address 
groups  of  Irish  pilgrims  in  Irish,  seeing  in  them  the  guardians 
of  an  individual  spiritual  heritage  that  cannot  be  ignored  or 
written  off  without  detriment  to  the  well-being  of  the  Church 
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as  a  whole.  The  Assumption,  too,  calls  us  back  to  our  origins. 
If  we  can  see  in  its  definition  to-day,  not  only  the  promulgation 
of  a  truth  of  faith  but  the  consecration  of  a  vision  that  has 
been  part  of  our  life  from  the  beginning,  we  owe  that  sense 
of  continuity  to  those  who  laboured  all  through  our  history 
that  in  this  comer  of  Europe  a  Catholic  nation  might  live. 
"  O  great  Mary  ...  it  is  thou  who  makest  a  human  being  of 
God,”  says  one  of  our  poets  :  tu  do-ni  duine  do  Dhia.  We  owe 
it  to  him  and  his  likes  if  to-day  the  faith  is  almost  instinctive 
in  us — ^which  only  means  that  our  Judgment  will  be  all  the 
more  rigorous  if  our  love  is  not  equal  to  our  faith. 

Sean  O’Riordan 

Cluain  Mhuire, 

Galway. 

Ar  n-Aran  Fein. 

Why  do  we  call  this  bread  our  own  bread  ? 

It  is  not  without  meaning  and  without  great  reason  that 
we  call  it  our  own  bread.  For,  if  we  speak  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  our  bread, 
for  it  was  for  our  salvation  that  it  was  kneaded  (through 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost)  in  the  womb  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  ;  it  was  for  us  that  it  was  baked  on  the  grid¬ 
iron  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  for  us  is  it  prepared  each  day 
on  the  table  of  the  Altar,  by  the  hands  of  priests  .  .  . 

— Theobald  Stapleton  :  Catechismus,  1639. 


On  Leaving  the  Chapel. 

Farewell,  O  Mary  ;  O  Christ,  farewell, 
And  keep  my  soul,  till  I  come  again. 

— A  Connacht  Irish  prayer. 


THEOLOGY  AND  THE 
ASSUMPTION 

by 

William  P.  O’Keeffe 

IT  was  from  a  colonial  bishop,  who,  like  myself,  was  enjoying 
the  Holy  Year  hospitality  of  the  Irish  Columban  Fathers  at 
their  lovely  villa  in  the  suburbs  of  Rome,  that  I  first  heard  oi 
the  Pope’s  intention  to  proclaim  the  Assumption  of  Our 
Blessed  Lady  a  dogma  of  the  Catholic  Faith.  "  The  news  is 
of  special  interest  to  myself,”  continued  His  Lordship,  “  because 
the  Holy  See  knows  that  I  am  personally  averse  to  having  the 
doctrine  defined.  I  see  clearly  how  very  fitting  it  is  that  Our 
Lady  should  have  been  assumed  into  heaven  and  I  do  not 
doubt  that  she  is  there  body  and  soul,  but  I  cannot  see  that 
the  fact  is  revealed  in  Sacred  Scripture,  nor  can  I  find  cogent 
evidence  that  it  has  been  the  traditional  belief  of  the  Church 
since  apostolic  times :  the  silence  of  the  early  centuries  after 
Christ  is,  in  my  opinion,  disastrous  to  any  argument  that 
relies  only  on  tradition  to  prove  that  Mary  was  assumed. 
At  most,  as  I  said,  I  see  only  that  the  doctrine  accords  per¬ 
fectly  with  what  faith  teaches  about  the  other  wonderful 
privileges  of  Our  Lady  and  with  her  unique  position  in  the 
whole  economy  of  the  Redemption.  Since,  however,  I  realise 
that  it  is  precisely  because  individual  bishops  like  myself  can 
be  mistaken  in  such  matters  that  there  is  one  infallible  authority 
in  the  Church,  I  will  not  have  the  slightest  difficulty  or  hesita¬ 
tion  in  submitting  my  personal  judgment  on  the  question  and 
believing  the  doctrine  as  revealed,  when  it  has  been  solemnly 
defined  by  the  Holy  Father.” 

Some  time  after  this  conversation,  and  while  I  was  still 
pondering  over  it,  I  had  occasion  to  re-read  Karl  Adams’ 
book,  The  Spirit  of  Catholicism,  and  certain  passages  of  it 
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struck  me  as  crystallising  my  own  vague  ideas  so  masterfully 
that  I  jotted  down  some  of  his  sentences.  “  While  it  would 
be  modernistic  and  erroneous,”  he  wrote,  ”  to  attribute  the 
formulation  of  dogma  simply  to  the  religious  needs  of  the 
community  and  not  to  the  authoritative  teaching  of  the 
Church,  yet  it  is  certain  on  the  other  hand  that  we  should 
not  separate  official  teaching  from  the  faith  of  the  community. 
...  Not  only  does  Church  authority  mould  the  life  of  the 
community  with  the  truths  of  faith,  but  the  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity  reacts  on  the  authority  itself,  protects  it  and  illu¬ 
minates  with  ever  new  radiance  the  truths  which  it  conveys.” 

With  the  decline  of  Protestantism  and  the  death  of  Jan¬ 
senism,  the  stage  was  set  for  an  upsurge  (something  like  the 
reaction  of  a  healthy  organism  against  an  infection)  of  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  Mother  of  God  and  a  hunger  for  formally  Marian 
dogma.  That  Saint  Louis-Marie  de  Montfort  realised  that 
this  would  happen  is  vividly  clear  from  his  writings :  that 
such  a  phenomenon  has  actually  occurred  nobody  can  now 
deny,  and  the  astonishing  success  of  the  Legion  of  Mary 
shows  that  the  movement  has  not  yet  lost  impetus.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  Church  authority  should  also,  in  its  own 
sphere,  reflect  this  Marian  emphasis  and  display  it  by  setting 
beyond  controversy  some  of  the  more  vital  truths  concerning- 
Our  Blessed  Lady,  especially  the  truths  that  are  of  profoundly 
spiritual  and  universal  significance  or  that  are  the  necessary 
antidote  to  the  errors  of  the  present  age.  In  other  words,  one 
is  not  surprised  that  the  definition  of  Mary’s  Immaculate 
Conception  is  now  being  followed  by  the  definition  of  her 
Assumption  and  one  feels  a  certain  confidence  that  the  trinity 
of  these  Mariological  definitions  will  be  completed  relatively 
soon  in  an  infallible  statement  regarding  Mary’s  Mediation  of 
Grace.  Quoting  Karl  Adams  again :  "  Because  the  seed  of 
revealed  truth  is  a  living  and  organic  thing,  it  requires  for  its 
progressive  growth  a  fertile  field,  a  maternal  soil,  which  may 
foster  the  seed  committed  to  it  and  bring  it  to  maturity.  The 
living  community  is  this  fertile  soil.  ...  It  would  be  by  no 
means  difficult  to  show  that  the  compact  fellowship  of  the 
faith  exercised  this  quasi-matemal  function  in  the  growth  and 
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ripening  of  most  of  our  dogmas  . . .  and  that  it  is  exercising  it  at 
present  in  respect  of  that  belief  in  the  intercessory  mediator- 
ship  of  Mary,  which  is  beginning  to  become  ripe  for  definition.” 

In  view  of  all  this  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  very 
interesting  thing  to  try  just  now,  as  it  were  on  the  eve  of 
the  infallible  pronouncement  of  authority  in  respect  of  the 
Assumption,  to  sum  up  the  arguments  and  conclusions  of  the 
more  modem  Mariologists  on  the  matter. 

First  of  all,  one  asks,  what  is  the  object  of  the  Assumption  ? 
Is  it  merely  the  body  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  ?  The  answer  is 
no ;  it  is  not  Mary’s  body,  but  rather  Mary  herself,  the  person 
of  Our  Blessed  Lady.  Just  as  we  say  Jesus  arose  and  ascended 
into  heaven,  so  is  it  more  accurate  to  say  that  Mary  was 
assumed  into  heaven  rather  than  to  say  Mary’s  body  was 
taken  up.  Actually  the  point  has  much  more  importance 
than  is  apparent  at  first  glance.  For  if  we  hold  that  the 
precise  object  of  the  Assumption  is  the  Virgin’s  body,  we  are 
almost  necessarily  committed  to  holding  also  that  Mary  really 
died  and  that  her  soul  entered  heaven  separately  from  her 
body,  a  corollary  about  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
Mariologists  are  by  no  means  unanimous. 

By  the  Assumption,  then,  we  mean  that  at  the  end  of  her 
earthly  sojourn — whether  or  not  the  end  came  by  way  of 
bodily  death — the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  was,  by  special  divine 
privilege  and  power,  taken  up  soul  and  body  to  heaven  and 
was  there  glorified  by  God  with  that  singular  degree  of  blessed¬ 
ness  for  which  she  had  been  predestined.  For  Mary,  the  Last 
Day,  in  so  far  as  it  means  the  resurrection  and  glorification  of 
the  bodies  of  the  just,  has  been  wonderfully  anticipated,  and, 
not  only  as  spirit,  but  as  incarnate  spirit,  she  is  now  throned 
in  the  highest  heaven  and  reigns  there  as  Queen  over  the  very 
Chembim  and  Seraphim  and  all  the  noblest  of  God’s  creatures. 

But  did  Mary  die  ?  Did  Our  Blessed  Lady  journey  through 
the  grey  loneliness  of  the  grave  before  entering  the  Promised 
Land?  One  writer  affirms  the  fact  just  as  emphatically  as’ 
another  denies  it.  A  statement,  such  as  ”  Ltf  fait  de  la  mort 
de  Marie  est  prouvi  far  le  consentement  unanime  des  Peres  et 
des  liturgies  caiholiques  ”  (Renaudin-Janssens),  is  magnificently 
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traversed  by  the  counter-statement :  “  De  morte  corporali 
Beatae  Virginis  ne  unum  quidem  adest  argumentum  historicum 
certum  ”  (Gallus).  One  must  confess  that  weighty  evidence  is 
not  wanting  on  either  side.  Thus,  for  the  view  that  Maryjdid 
die  one  can  adduce  the  mighty  authority  of  tradition.  Ahnost 
to  a  man  the  quotable  Fathers  believe  that  she  did.  Then 
there  is  the  argument  from  analogy,  based  on  the  solidarity 
between  her  and  her  Son,  that  if  Jesus  submitted  to  death, 
Mary  would  also  do  so  in  order  the  more  perfectly  to  be  con¬ 
formed  to  him.  And  there  is  the  implication  of  the  Secret 
Prayer  in  the  Mass  of  the  Assumption  :  .  .  .  quam  etsi  pro 
conditione  carnis  migrasse  cognoscimus  .  .  .  These  arguments 
are  not  lightly  to  be  set  aside.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  one 
accepts  them,  the  hypothesis  that  she  did  undergo  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  soul  and  body  poses  more  than  a  few  major  problems 
of  its  own,  such  as :  did  Mary’s  soul  on  leaving  her  body 
enter  heaven  at  once,  and  if  so,  was  it  then  constituted  Queen 
of  heaven  and  above  the  angels  in  glory  ?  if  her  soul  did  not 
enter  heaven  where  was  it  until  reunited  to  her  body  at  the 
Assumption?  as  the  separated  soul  exists  only  ad  instar 
personae,  was  there  a  miracle  to  prevent  the  partial  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  Mary’s  personality  at  death,  iand  if  not,  between  her 
death  and  the  Assumption  was  there  any  temporary  change 
in  her  status  in  the  Mystical  Body  ?  because  operatio  sequitur 
esse,  did  Mary’s  mediation  suffer  any  effective  diminution  in 
value  between  her  death  and  her  Assumption  through  being 
the  act  of  only  a  separated  soul,  which  is  in  esse  an  imperfect 
substance  ?  It  will  be  very  interesting  to  see  if  the  forthcoming 
definition  will  touch  on  this  disputed  point. 

Clearly,  however,  the  doubt  about  Mary’s  death  does  not 
affect  our  certainty  regarding  the  Assumption.  Not  only  are 
the  two  things  logically  separable,  but  they  are  in  reality  two 
quite  separate  events.  Mary’s  death,  if  she  did  die,  took  place 
on  earth,  but  heaven  is  the  locus  of  the  Assumption  as  such. 
For  her  death  or  for  her  translation  while  still  alive  from  some 
place  on  earth  evidence  could  be  given  by  any  witnesses  that 
might  have  been  present,  which  would  not  differ  essentially 
from  the  evidence  of  death  and  arrest  that  is  daily  adduced 
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i,  in  courts  of  law.  But  that  Mary  (or  Mary’s  body)  has  been 

taken  from  Jerusalem  does  not  prove  that  she  has  been  brought 
to  heaven  :  it  does  not  even  prove  that  she  has  quite  left  this 
world.  Hence  for  certainty  about  the  Assumption  we  must 
turn  to  its  terminus  ad  quern,  that  is  to  say,  to  heaven,  by 
introduction  to  which  Mary’s  translation  from  this  earth 
formally  becomes  the  mystery  of  her  Assumption.  But  when 
we  enter  heaven,  we  transcend  history  and  the  senses ;  we 
enter  the  world  of  the  supernatural  and  for  evidence  we  must 
rely  on  the  word  of  God  himself.  To  prove  that  Mary  is  body 
,  and  soul  reigning  gloriously  in  heaven  we  need  some  form  of 

divine  revelation,  for  the  fact  is  of  the  supernatural  order. 

Saint  Thomas  has  pointed  out  that  even  in  the  case  of 
Our  Lord’s  Ascension  (which  was  the  exemplar  of  Mary’s 
Assumption,  as  of  the  entry  of  the  just  into  heaven  on  the 
Last  Day)  the  witnesses  who  were  present  received  a  formal 
revelation  regarding  the  terminus  ad  quern  and  were  told 
whither  Jesus  had  gone.  An  angel  came  to  them  as  the 
evangelist  of  the  good  tidings  and  said  :  “Ye  men  of  Galilee, 
why  stand  you  looking  up  to  heaven  ?  This  Jesus  who  is  taken 
-  f  you  into  heaven  shall  so  come  as  you  have  seen  him 

going  into  heaven.’’  (Acts  i,  ii.)  Without  such  a  revelation, 
either  antecedent  or  consequent,  there  could  have  been  at 
best  only  a  presmnption  that  Our  Lord  had  gone  to  heaven. 

'  Similarly  in  the  case  of  the  Assumption.  Merely  ocular  or 

human  evidence  is  ultimately  of  as  little  value  here  eis  it  is 
^  in  respect  of  Mary’s  Immaculate  Conception  or  her  Mediation 

of  Graces,  and  it  is  as  false  to  base  alignments  for  or  against 
'  the  Assumption  on  such  evidence  as  it  was  for  DSliinger  to 

say  in  reference  to  the  question  of  Papal  Infallibility :  “  We 
have  here  to  do  with  a  purely  historical  question,  which, 
therefore,  must  be  handled  and  decided  according  to  the 
/  rules  which  govern  every  historical  enquiry.’’ 

In  reality  history  affords  us  little  help  regarding  even  the 
earthly  circumstances  previous  to  Our  Lady’s  Assumption. 
For  example,  it  does  not  tell  us  for  certain  how  long  she 
survived  on  earth  after  the  Ascension  or  where  or  how  her 
;r  eaithly  life  ended.  But  as  I  have  said,  this  uncertainty  ill 
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no  wise  derogates  from  our  certainty  about  the  Assumption, 
for  which  the  evidence  is  not  historical  but  theological,  invo¬ 
cative  not  of  human  testimony  but  of  the  word  of  God 
himself.  If  God  has  revealed  the  Assumption,  we  can  no 
longer  be  justified  in  doubting  it.  Nevertheless,  when  dealing 
with  evidence  that  claims  to  be  divine,  we  are  being  only 
reasonable  if  we  investigate  the  claim  before  accepting  the 
evidence.  If  it  be  asserted  that  God  did  reveal  the  Assumption, 
then  we  may  ask  when  and  to  whom  did  he  do  so  ?  For  if  the 
revelation  were  only  of  a  private  nature  and  not  made  to 
somebody,  such  as  an  Apostle,  entitled  to  receive  it  as  a 
representative  of  the  universal  Church,  then  the  disclosure 
does  not  come  under  the  teaching  authority  of  the  Church 
and  is  not  part  of  that  deposit  of  divinely  revealed  doctrine 
necessarily  to  be  believed  by  aU  the  faithful. 

Reading  what  theologians  have  written  about  the  Assump¬ 
tion,  one  gets  the  impression  that  some  of  them  prefer  to 
think  that  the  only  operative  revelation  of  the  Assumption 
must  have  been  post  factum.  For  instance,  P6re  Garrigou- 
Lagrange  writes :  “In  order  that  the  Assumption  should 
have  been  known  as  certain  and  proposed  to  the  whole  Church 
for  acceptance,  a  public  revelation  must  have  been  made  to 
the  apostles,  or  at  least  to  one  of  them — ^to  Saint  John  for 
example.’’  It  is  a  view  that  has  commended  itself  in  different 
ways  to  many  writers,  P^e  Bellamy,  the  author  of  the  article 
on  the  Assumption  in  the  Dictionnaire  de  Theologie,  Dom 
Renaudin,  who  has  produced  some  masterly  works  on  the 
definability  of  the  doctrine,  and,  in  general,  all  those  Mariolo- 
gists  who  find  flaws  in  all  arguments  for  the  Assumption  except 
from  Tradition,  hold  that  there  must  have  been  such  a  revela¬ 
tion. 

In  an  article  such  as  the  present  one  it  is  simply  impossible 
to  rehearse  adequately  the  fuU  argument  from  Tradition  for 
the  Assumption.  Those  interested  in  the  patristic  literature 
on  the  matter  can  find  it  dealt  with  exhaustively  and  with 
a  wealth  of  scholarship  in  the  magnificent  treatis^  on  Mari- 
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ology  by  Roschini  or  Jugie  and  to  a  less  extent — and  also 
with  less  critical  discernment — in  Campana’s  Maria  net  Dogma 
Cattolico. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  early  Christian  writers  are 
astonishingly  silent  about  the  Assumption.  There  is  on  the 
matter  no  documentary  evidence  from  the  first  seven  cen¬ 
turies  that  is  properly  acceptable  to  modem  Mariologists ; 
anything  there  may  be  is  for  the  most  part  mere  pious  legend 
or  devotional  extravagance. 

Now  at  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  in  the  absence  of 
other  arguments  the  silence  of  these  first  centuries  of  the  Faith 
must  be  fatal  to  the  ultimate  validity  of  any  traditional  belief 
in  the  Assumption.  It  might  be  argued :  if  Saint  John  had 
preached  this  doctrine  as  having  been  revealed  to  him,  how  is 
it  that  he  has  left  no  clear  reference  to  it  in  his  writings  and 
how  is  it  that  for  so  many  centuries  the  Christian  writers  have 
observed  what  amounts  to  a  veritable  discipiina  arcani  in 
regard  to  it? 

Apart  from  falling  back  on  the  axiom,  silere  non  est  negate, 
there  are  many  ways  of  replying  fairly  effectively  to  this 
objection.  One  may  explain  the  silence  as  due  to  a  fear  that 
heretics  like  the  Valentinians  would  misuse  the  doctrine  to 
bolster  up  their  errors  about  the  nature  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
or  that  converts  from  paganism  might  confuse  Our  Lady  with 
one  of  the  heathen  goddesses  and  tend  to  adore  her.  Or  one 
may  deal  with  the  situation  by  reminding  the  opponent  that 
logic  places  the  burden  of  proof  on  him.  “  If  one  of  the 
Fathers,  even  as  late  as  Saint  John  Damascene,  confidently 
af&rms  the  doctrine  of  the  Assumption,  declaring  that  he 
believes  it  to  be  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  that  doctrine  is 
‘  in  possession  ’ ;  those  who  assail  it,  not  those  who  assert  it 
must  estabhsh  their  case.  .  .  .  But  if  there  is  no  contrary 
tradition  ;  if  the  statement  was  made  without  fear  of  contra¬ 
diction,  and  no  contradiction  was  ever  forthcoming ;  if  the 
legend  does  not  conflict  with  any  known  theological  principle 
— then,  we  maintain  that  the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  such 
a  doctrine  being  true.”  (Mgr.  Ronald  Knox.) 
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Most  authors  make  the  further  point  that  the  silence  of 
the  early  centuries  about  the  Assumption  is  no  less  striking 
than  the  sudden  and  almost  universal  acceptance  of  the  belief 
in  the  succeeding  ages,  which  were  certainly  not  characterised 
by  carelessness  concerning  possible  heresy.  The  teaching  in 
question  cannot  have  derived  from  any  acceptance  of  the 
apocryphal  writings,  for  they  were  already  held  in  discredit 
by  historians  and  theologians.  Nor  can  it  be  explained  as 
simply  a  devotional  consequence  of  the  mighty  definition  of 
the  Council  of  Ephesus,  because  several  centuries  intervened 
between  that  milestone  in  Marian  dogmatic  history  and  the 
documentary  evidence  that  the  Assumption  was  an  object  of 
universal  belief.  But  by  no  means  all  Mariologists  will  agree 
that  the  nature  of  the  case  demands,  or  that  the  evidence 
proves,  the  revelation  of  the  Assumption  to  have  been  post 
factum  and/or  explicit.  God  could  have  foretold  the  Assump¬ 
tion,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  even  before  the  coming  of  Christ, 
and  such  a  revelation  would  have  demanded  assent  just  as 
much  as  one  subsequent  to  the  event. 

If  one  allows  that  historical  data  can  truly  illuminate  for 
us  the  mentality  of  our  ancestors  in  such  matters,  it  would 
appear  from  history  that,  in  general,  the  belief  of  the  faithful 
in  the  Assumption  was  in  advance  of  the  state  of  theological 
science  regarding  it.  The  mystery  was  believed  more  firmly 
than  seemed  to  theologians  theoretically  justifiable  on  the 
evidence.  Janssens  draws  a  conclusion  from  that,  and  one 
feels  that  Karl  Adams  would  applaud  him  for  it.  “  Unless 
I  err,”  says  Janssens,  ”  this  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the 
believing  faithful  is  a  pointer  of  supreme  importance  for 
divines,  on  whom  the  task  devolves  of  trying  to  show  theo¬ 
logical  justification  for  it.” 

Now  if  this  theological  justification  for  real  faith  in  the 
Assumption  is  not  to  be  found  in  arguments  from  Tradition, 
it  must  be  sought  either  in  Sacred  Scripture  or  in  some  neces¬ 
sary  connection  between  the  truth  in  question  and  the  accepted 
dogmatic  principles  of  Mariology. 

Unquestionably,  the  Bible  contains  innumerable  texts  appli¬ 
cable  to  Maria  Assumpta.  For  example,  Saint  Thomas  zind 
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many  of  the  Fathers  see  a  reference  to  her  in  Psalm  cxxxi,  8. 
He  writes  :  “  We  hold  that  after  death  the  Blessed  Virgin  was 
raised  to  life  again  and  carried  into  heaven  according  to  the 
Psalm  :  Arise,  O  Lord,  into  thy  resting  place ;  thou  and  the 
ark  which  thou  hast  sanctified.”  But  unless  the  Church  by 
her  infallible  authority  teaches  otherwise,  it  seems  that  the 
only  text  of  Sacred  Scripture  on  which  a  theological  argmnent 
of  fully  doctrinal  worth  can  be  raised  is  the  Proto-evangel: 
“  I  will  put  enmities  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  thy 
seed  and  her  seed  :  she  will  crush  thy  head  .  . (Gen.  iii,  15.) 
Of  all  texts  this  is  the  one  most  favoured  by  the  medieval 
theologians  and  preachers  in  propovmding  the  doctrine  of  the 
Assumption,  and  it  was  this  text  also  that  provided  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  an  argument  put  forward  at  the  time  of  the  Vatican 
Council  by  some  two  hundred  bishops  who  petitioned  the  Holy 
See  for  the  definition  of  this  dogma. 

The  history  of  the  exegesis  of  the  text  is  an  interesting 
study  in  itself.  Until  the  time  of  Luther  no  author  of  repute 
interpreted  it  in  such  a  way  as  positively  to  exclude  the  Blessed 
Virgin  from  its  ambit,  and  it  was  not  imtil  after  the  reforma¬ 
tion  that  certain  critics,  relying  on  the  massoretic  reading 
{ipse,  seu  ipsum,  scil.  semen,  conteret  caput  tuum)  formally 
denied  that  the  text  referred  to  Mary  in  any  real  sense.  The 
majority  of  Catholic  scholars,  however,  continued  to  hold  the 
traditional  view,  at  least  in  its  essentials,  and  nowadays  the  only 
difference  there  is  among  Catholic  commentators  regarding  the 
text  concerns  the  nature  of  its  Christo-Mariological  refer¬ 
ence,  i.e.,  whether  this  is  literal,  metaphorical  or  mystical. 
One  may  add  that  the  traditional  interpretation  was  expressly 
favoiured  by  Pope  Pius  IX  in  the  Bull,  Ineffabilis  Deus. 

Theologians  are  not  agreed  on  how  far  the  Assumption  of 
Our  Lady  may  be  regarded  as  following  inevitably  from  the 
other  privileges,  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  Perpetual 
Virginity,  the  Divine  Maternity,  which  faith  teaches  were 
bestowed  by  God  on  Mary.  Almost  forty  years  ago,  an  Irish 
theologian  wrote  in  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record  that :  ”  the 
Immaculate  Conception  is  the  strongest  proof  for  the  corporal 
Assumption,”  and  his  words  were  echoed  over  the  Vatican 
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Radio  only  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  great  Servite  Mariologist, 
Dom  Gabriele  Roschini,  who  said :  “  the  Assumption  is  so 
closely  connected  with  the  Immaculate  Conception  that  it  is 
possible  to  say  logically  that  she  was  assumed  because  she  was 
immaculate,  .  .  ,  By  virtue  of  her  Immaculate  Conception  she 
was  found  completely  removed  from  the  atmosphere  of  fault, 
hence  she  should  have  been  found  completely  outside  any 
atmosphere  of  punishment  or  death  which  was  introduced 
into  the  world  by  original  sin.”  It  is  the  Proto-evangel  argu¬ 
ment  in  another  form.  In  general,  however,  most  theologians 
see  in  the  Assumption  not  so  much  a  necessary  sequel,  as  a 
fitting  complement,  to  Mary’s  earlier  prerogatives. 

Viewed  in  the  perspective  of  her  future  as  well  as  against 
the  background  of  her  past,  Mary’s  triumph  over  death  is 
richer  still  in  significance.  If  it  be  true  that  “  Mary’s  universal 
mediation  seems  to  be  even  more  certain  than  her  Assumption  ” 
(P6re  Garrigou-Lagrange),  then  one  may  see  in  the  latter  privi¬ 
lege  a  further  proof  of  God’s  love  for  mankind  and  his  desire  to 
do  everything  possible  for  our  salvation.  One  might  say  that 
she  who  is  the  Mother  of  Men  was  assumed  into  heaven,  in 
order  that  “  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  us  in  any  grace,”  in 
order  that  having  toiled  on  earth  together  at  the  task  of  saving 
us,  Jesus  and  Mary  should  continue  to  labour  together  at  it  in 
Heaven,  in  order  that  Mary’s  mediation  on  our  behalf  should 
be  in  its  own  degree  something  utterly  perfect  eind  a  fit  parallel 
for  that  of  her  Divine  Son. 

As  for  a  suggestion  regarding  the  sentiment  with  which 
we  should  receive  the  definition  of  the  dogma  of  the  Assump¬ 
tion,  I  venture  to  strike  just  the  note  of  joy.  Assumpta  est 
Maria  in  coelum,  gaudent  angeli !  It  is  the  song  which  the 
Church  places  continuously  on  our  lips  during  the  Octave  of 
the  Assumption.  Right  opportunely  are  we  offered  the  con¬ 
solation  of  this  gladdening  truth  in  these  tragic  times,  when 
the  hearts  of  all  who  love  truth  and  freedom  and  justice  are 
not  only  cast  down  but  are  in  dire  danger  of  despairing  at 
the  sight  of  all  the  evils  that  surround  humanity,  and  when 
so  many  holy  souls  are  depressed  beyond  measure  by  the 
modem  degradation  of  womankind  and  are  prone  to  fear  that 
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her  emancipation  has  served  only  to  place  woman  in  still 
greater  slavery  to  the  forces  of  evil.  But  let  us  take  heart 
now.  Sursum  corda  !  Let  us  look  up  from  the  evils  that 
depress  us  to  the  radiance  above  that  can  comfort  and  warm 
us.  Assumpta  est  Maria  .  .  .  gaudeantus  omnes  in  Domino ! 

We  have  good  reason  to  rejoice.  She  assures  us  in  the  Introit 
that  she  is  praying  for  us  to  the  King  and  that  she  has  "  put 
in  the  good  word  ”  for  us.  Eructavit  cor  meum  verbum  bonum : 
dico  ego  opera  tnea  regi.  She  has  gone  before  us  to  make  certain  ■ 

that  we  can  follow  after.  One  recalls  the  lovely  expression  of  ij 

Francis  Thompson  in  his  poem  on  the  Assumption  :  “  She  in  I 
us  and  we  in  her  are  beating  Godward  !  ”  Gaudete,  quia  cum  I 

Christo  regnat  in  aeternum.  The  complete  victory  is  accom-  I 

plished  in  her  as  in  her  Son.  Like  him,  she  reigns  in  flesh  and  i 

spirit,  for  in  both  like  him  she  conquered.  Assumpta  est  Maria  ■ 

.  .  .  gaudet  exercitus  angelorum  !  What  is  it  if  not  a  time  for  1 

joy  ?  Joy  for  us,  for  the  angels  for  Mary  herself !  Optimam  jj 

partem  elegit  sibi  Maria,  quae  non  auferetur  ab  ea  in  aeternum.  j 

The  ecstasy  of  the  Annunciation  is  no  more,  gone  are  the  | 

rapture  of  the  Visitation,  the  bliss  of  Bethlehem  and  the  grief  | 

of  Golgotha :  they  are  now  only  memories  to  Mary.  But  the  I 

optima  pars,  the  beatific  glory  of  her  Assumption,  remains  j 

with  her  for  eternity  and,  God  willing,  one  day  we  shall  be 
rendered  by  it  more  joyful  than  we  can  now  imagine,  when 
we  shall  enter  the  house  of  the  King  and  see  there  our  Mother 
Mary  throned  above  the  Cherubim.  Astitit  regina  a  dextris 
tuis  circumdata  varietate :  in  pienitudine  sanctorum  detentio  mea. 

William  P.  O’Keeffe 

AU  Hallows  College, 

Dublin. 


O  joyful  Mary  and  glorious  Virgin, 

Grant  us  but  a  glimpse  of  the  household  of  heaven, 
The  light  of  light,  a  sight  of  the  Trinity, 

And  the  grace  of  patience  in  face  of  adversity. 

- — An  Irish  prayer. 


Photo:  Girundon,  Paris. 

NOTRE  DAME  DE  PARIS  (1315-18) 


Figure  1. 


Figure  2. 
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THE  ASSUMPTION  IN  ART 

by 

Thomas  Bodkin 

Those  who  assert  that  the  promulgation  of  the  dogma  of 
the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  imposes  on  Catholics 
the  necessity  of  accepting  a  brand-new  doctrine  cannot  have 
studied  the  history  of  Art,  Since  the  thirteenth  century  the 
subject  has  been  used  on  innumerable  occasions  by  sculptors 
and  painters.  Art  may  be  fairly  described  as  a  universal 
language.  It  is,  moreover,  a  language  in  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  be  untruthful.  So  when  we  find  an  iconographi- 
cal  theme  multiplied  in  stone  and  pigment  in  all  the  most 
important  ecclesiastical  sites  of  Europe,  we  may  assume  that 
it  was  one  held  in  profoundly  reverential  credence  by  the 
people  for  whom  it  was  produced. 

The  Coronation  of  Our  Lady  is  often  confused  with  the 
Assumption,  of  which  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  sequel  ;  and  as 
it  affords  more  scope  for  the  representation  of  ceremonial 
splendour,  it  is  more  frequently  chosen  by  artists.  Those 
who  have  performed  the  Holy  Year  pilgrimage  to  Rome  will 
not  easily  forget  the  superb  mosaic  of  the  Coronation  which 
Jacobo  Torriti  made  in  1296  to  adorn  the  semi-dome  of  the 
apse  of  the  Basilica  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  one  of  the  four 
pilgrimage  shrines.  Earlier  still,  while  the  iconoclastic  contro¬ 
versy  was  raging  in  the  eighth  century.  Saint  Adrian  is  recorded 
as  having  given  to  that  same  Basilica  an  altar-cloth  of  gold 
tissue  adorned  with  jewels  and  embroidered  with  the  image 
of  the  Assumption. 

The  more  fortunate  among  the  pilgrims  to  Rome,  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  other  cities  of  Italy,  will  recall 
that  mosaic  representations  of  the  Coronation  of  Our  Lady 
decorate  the  great  central  gables  on  the  West  front  of  both 
the  Cathedral  of  Siena  and  that  of  Orvieto.  But  it  is  the 
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Assumption  proper  which  was  carved  in  the  archivolt  of  the 
Porta  della  Mandorla  of  Santa  Maria  della  Fiore,  the  Cathedral 
of  Florence,  by  Nanni  di  Banco  in  1414. 

Almost  all  the  wondrous  mediaeval  French  cathedrals  were 
dedicated  to  Our  Lady ;  and  her  Assumption  or  her  Coronation 
figures  prominently  in  sculpture  on  those  of  Senlis,  Chartres, 
Rheims,  Laon,  Bourges,  Sens,  Rouen,  Auxerre,  Noyon  and 
Meaux.  The  Coronation  was  carved  no  less  than  three  times 
on  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  where  it  adorns  the  apex  of 
the  tympanmn  above  the  left  door  of  the  West  Front.  The 
Assumption  was  made  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  series  of  reliefs  carved  by  some  unknown  master  on  the 
North  exterior  wall  of  the  choir  between  the  years  1315  and 
1318  (Fig.  i).  Here  Our  Lady  is  shown  rising  in  a  mandorla 
or  oriole  with  flickering  edges,  as  though  the  sculptor  had 
tried  to  translate  into  stone  the  luminous  effect  of  stained 
glass  windows,  in  order  to  suggest  the  irradiation  of  her  glori¬ 
fied  body.  This  mandorla  is  borne  upwards  by  eight  emgels. 
Originally,  hke  all  contemporary  exterior  carvings  of  the  kind, 
it  was  brilliantly  painted ;  but  the  pigment  perished  many 
centuries  ago  and  was  never  renewed. 

Many  early  pictures  and  carvings  of  the  Assumption  illus- 
strate  the  legend  of  the  Sacratissima  Cintola  della  Madonna, 
which  had  a  Greek  origin.  The  conventions  of  the  ancient 
school  of  painting  on  Mount  Athos  required  that  in  all  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  Assumption  the  Blessed  Virgin  should  be 
shown  in  the  act  of  giving  her  girdle  to  Saint  Thomas.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  legend  the  Apostles,  who  at  the  time  of  her  death 
were  dispersed  throughout  the  then-known  world  to  preach 
the  gospel,  suddenly  found  themselves  borne  mysteriously  to 
her  death-bed,  aU  save  Thomas  who  arrived  too  late,  as  he 
had  done  on  an  even  more  memorable  occasion,  and  who 
voiced  a  characteristic  expression  of  his  doubts  as  to  what 
had  happened  in  his  absence.  He  asked  for  leave  to  look 
upon  Our  Lady  for  the  last  time ;  and  when  her  tomb  was 
opened  for  him,  found  that  her  body  had  disappeared.  The 
other  Apostles  held  that  it  had  risen  to  heaven  ;  and  Thomas’s 
doubts  were  solved  by  her  appearance  in  a  vision  in  which  she 
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gave  him  her  girdle  as  a  confirmatory  token.  This  was  said 
to  have  been  carried  by  him  to  the  Far  East  and  there  be¬ 
queathed  to  one  of  his  disciples.  For  a  thousand  years  nothing 
more  was  heard  of  it,  until  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
to  Prato  by  a  certain  Michael  of  the  Dogomari  family  on  his 
return  from  the  crusades  in  1096,  and  handed  by  him  as  he 
lay  dying  to  the  local  bishop,  with  a  solemn  injunction  to 
preserve  it  in  the  cathedral  church.  There  it  lay  enshrined 
below  the  altar  of  the  principal  chapel,  which  became  a  place 
of  pilgrimage,  most  popular  for  centuries  but  now  fallen  out 
of  fashion. 

Saint  Thomas  is  shown  receiving  the  girdle  from  Our  Lady 
in  the  relief  by  Nanno  di  Banco  on  the  cathedral  of  Florence, 
and  in  that  which  Andrea  Orcagna  carved  in  1359  on  the  back 
of  his  sumptuous  tabernacle  in  the  Florentine  church  of  Or 
San  Michele  (Fig.  2).  The  lovely  Assumption  by  Matteo  di 
Giovanni  in  the  National  Gallery  of  England  is  described  on 
its  present  label  as  "  The  Legend  of  the  Girdle,”  and  here 
Thomas  appears  alone  beside  the  empty  tomb,  catching  the 
girdle  as  it  falls,  while  Our  Lady  is  borne  heavenwards  by  a 
throng  of  angels. 

The  legend  persists  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In 
the  picture  by  Raphael  in  the  Vatican  Gallery,  painted  at 
latest  in  1503,  the  upper  half  shows  the  Coronation  of  Our 
Lady  and  the  lower,  the  empty  tomb  filled  with  flowers  and 
surrounded  by  the  apostles,  with  Thomas  in  their  midst, 
looking  upwards  cmd  holding  the  girdle.  Yet  the  popularity 
of  the  story  was  by  no  means  universal,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  sculptor  of  the  tympanum  of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris 
either  did  not  know  or  did  not  wish  to  represent  this  episode. 

Notable  pictures  and  statues  of  the  Assumption  are  so 
numerous  that  it  is  impossible  within  the  space  of  a  few 
printed  pages  to  single  out  many  for  special  mention.  That 
by  Taddeo  di  Bartolo,  one  of  the  series  above  the  choir  stalls 
in  the  Chapel  of  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  of  Siena,  which  he  painted 
between  1406  and  1414  to  illustrate  Our  Lady’s  life,  is,  though 
much  restored,  of  quite  extraordinary  beauty  and  originality. 
In  it  he  shows  her  Divine  Son  sweeping  down,  escorted  by 
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cherubim  and  seraphim,  through  the  rockey  valley  of  Jehoso- 
phat  with  Jerusalem  silhouetted  on  a  hill  in  the  background, 
to  draw  His  smiling  mother  by  the  arm  from  a  tomb  surrounded 
by  Apostles  in  lamentation  and  disputatious  Jews. 

Two  famous  Italian  cupolas  are  frescoed  with  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  Assumption.  The  earlier  is  Correggio's  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Parma,  on  which  he  worked  between  the  years 
1524  and  1530.  Titian  said  of  it  that  if  the  dome  were  turned 
upside  down  and  filled  with  gold,  the  sum  would  not  be  an 
excessive  price  for  such  a  masterpiece.  But  to  modem  taste 
it  is  perhaps  too  turbulently  dramatic ;  and  the  criticism 
made  by  a  member  of  the  cathedral  chapter  when  it  was  first 
put  on  view  has  never  been  forgotten.  He  described  the 
whirling  tangle  of  angelic  legs  and  arms  that  surround  Our 
Lady  as  “  a  ragout  of  frogs.”  Lanfranco’s  cupola  in  the 
Church  of  Andrea  della  Valle  in  Rome,  painted  between  1625 
and  1628,  is  unquestionably  more  devotional  and,  though 
lacking  Correggio’s  virtuosity,  a  work  of  great  technical 
accomplishment. 

Rubens,  with  the  aid  of  his  assistants  and  pupils,  painted 
at  least  twelve  Assumptions,  of  which  the  most  noteworthy 
is  that  in  the  Museum  at  Dusseldorf.  It  includes  two  mysteri¬ 
ous  women  among  the  attendant  Apostles,  probably  with 
reference  to  the  gospel  of  the  Feast  which  describes  the  visit 
of  Our  Lord  to  Mary  and  Martha.  A  symbolic  meaning  has 
been  attached  to  their  appearance  at  the  Assumption,  Martha 
being  supposed  to  typify  the  body  of  Our  Lady  and  Mary 
her  soul,  separated  from  each  other  for  an  instant  by  death 
and  reunited  in  heaven.  Simon  Vouet  and  other  French 
painters  have  also  found  a  place  in  their  picture  for  the  two 
holy  women. 

The  baroque  style  of  the  counter-reformation  led  to  some 
strange  sculptural  extravagances  in  the  representation  of  the 
Assiunption.  In  1790  the  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres, 
who  had  already  distinguished  themselves  by  destro5dng  the 
beautiful  thirteenth  century  jube,  employed  the  tasteless 
sculptor,  Charles-Antoine  Bridan,  to  overwhelm  the  high  altar 
with  a  colossal  avalanche  of  marble  clouds  and  muscular 
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angels  surmounted  by  Our  Lady.  It  is  a  liturgical  as  well  as 
an  aesthetic  outrage  ;  for  it  encroaches  on  the  tabernacle  and 
crowds  the  prescribed  six  candlesticks  right  off  the  altar  on 
to  a  set  of  flanking  steps.  Scarcely  more  religious  in  feeling, 
though  far  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  is  the  huge  coloured  stucco 
composition  set  up  by  Egidius  Quirin  Assan  in  1722  behind  the 
high  altar  of  the  Klosterkirche  in  Rohr.  Here  Our  Lady, 
supported  by  two  leaping  angels  and  dressed  in  gorgeous 
imperial  robes,  springs  ten  feet  high  above  an  open  sarco¬ 
phagus,  from  which  the  lid  has  been  carefully  removed  and 
set  standing  in  a  comer,  while  the  Apostles  gather  round  in 
various  frenetic  attitudes  of  astonishment  or  fright. 

If  one  picture  of  the  Assumption  can  be  set  above  all  the 
others,  this  must  be  the  one  which  Titian  painted  for  the  great 
church  of  the  Friars  Minor  in  Venice,  Santa  Maria  Gloriosa 
dei  Friari.  In  1516  the  Prior  of  the  Monastery  erected  a 
beautiful  empty  marble  frame  behind  the  high  altar,  and,  in 
less  than  two  years  afterwards,  Titian  had  finished  for  it  the 
great  panel  measuring  twenty-two  feet  by  twelve  feet,  which 
was  unveiled  on  the  19th  of  March  in,  1518  and  immediately 
won  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Venetians  (Fig.  3).  It 
was  the  first  of  his  large  altar-pieces  and  he  never  surpassed 
it  during  the  sixty  years  which  he  had  still  to  live.  In  1817 
it  was  removed  for  cleaning  to  the  Venetian  State  Gallery, 
the  Accademia,  and  not  returned  to  the  site  for  which  it  was 
designed  till  1919.  There  only  can  the  spectator  appreciate 
fully  the  splendour  of  its  colour  and  the  consummate  skill 
with  which  its  painter  took  advantage  of  the  conditions  of 
position  and  lighting  in  planning  his  compositions.  Like  the 
Apostles,  depicted  in  such  lively  attitudes  of  admiration  and 
wonder,  the  Blessed  Virgin  herself  is  human  and  rises  in  the 
ancient  gesture  of  the  oranti  through  throngs  of  rejoicing  spirits, 
to  be  received  by  the  majestic  figure  of  God  the  Father,  who 
will  place  on  her  brow  the  coronet  held  ready  by  an  attendant 
angel. 

I  Venice  is  also  to  be  envied  in  possessing  the  greatest  picture 
ever  painted  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Tinto¬ 
retto’s  “  Paradiso,”  which  fills  the  whole  of  the  east  wall  of 
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the  Hall  of  the  Great  Council  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  measures 
seventy-four  feet  by  twenty-four  and  contains  more  than  five 
hundred  distinct  figures.  Ruskin  described  it  as  "  the  most 
precious  of  all  existing  works  of  art.” 

Ireland  does  not  hold  any  world-famous  statue  or  picture 
of  the  Assumption,  though  the  beautiful  panel  in  the  National 
Gallery,  generally  attributed  to  Andrea  di  Giusto,  has  been 
long  known  and  much  admired  by  lovers  of  art  (Fig.  4).  Before 
it  was  bought  in  1925,  it  had  often  been  attributed  to  Fra 
Angelico.  It  is  a  symbolic  rather  than  a  realistic  picture.  Our 
Lady  rises  from  a  flower-filled  tomb,  clad  in  a  white  robe  and 
enthroned  in  a  mandorla  supported  by  four  angels.  In  front 
of  the  tomb  kneel  Saint  Francis  to  the  right  and  Saint  Bona- 
ventura  to  the  left  with  his  cardinal’s  hat  on  the  ground 
beside  him.  So  it  was  probably  painted  for  some  Fran¬ 
ciscan  monastery.  It  used  to  be  supposed  that  the  cardinal 
represented  Saint  Jerome ;  but  that  could  never  have  been 
the  painter’s  intention,  as  Saint  Jerome  for  long  lay  under 
the  charge  of  having  written  a  letter  to  Paula  and  Eustacia 
about  the  death  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  which  he  discussed 
with  much  reserve  the  tradition  of  her  Assumption,  stating: 
”  Nothing  is  impossible  to  God,  but  I  prefer  to  make  no 
pronouncement  on  the  subject.”  This  letter  eventually  was 
proved  by  scholars  to  be  a  forgery. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  promulgation  of  the 
dogma  will  inspire  some  Irish  painter  or  sculptor  to  com¬ 
memorate  it  in  a  manner  worthy  both  of  the  theme  and  of 
the  country  whose  people  have  always  loved  and  honoured 
the  Mother  of  God.  A  statue  may  serve  as  a  sermon  in  stone. 
A  picture  may  be  a  prayer  in  perpetuity. 

Thomas  Bodkin 

The  Bather  Institute  of  Fine  Arts, 

Birmingham. 

The  Assumption  of  Andrea  di  Giusto  is  reproduced  by  kind  permission  of  the 
Director  of  the  National  Gallery, 
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from 

Cardinal  Newman 

IN  his  DifficuUies  of  Anglicans*  Cardinal  Newman  explains 
with  characteristic  charity,  sympathy  and  lucidity  certain 
points  in  the  Church’s  teaching  on  the  Blessed  Virgin  which 
Anglicans  misunderstood.  The  tenderness  and  warmth  of  the 
Cardinal’s  affection  for  the  Mother  of  God  are  evident 
throughout : 

“  To  her  belongs,  as  being  a  creature,  a  natural 
claim  on  our  sympathy  and  familiarity,  in  that  she 
is  nothing  else  than  our  fellow.  She  is  our  pride  .  .  . 
we  look  to  her  without  any  fear,  any  remorse,  any 
consciousness  that  she  is  able  to  read  us,  judge  us, 
punish  us.  Our  heart  yearns  towards  that  pure 
Virgin,  that  gentle  Mother,  and  our  congratulations 
follow  her,  as  she  rises  from  Nazareth  and  Ephesus, 
through  the  choirs  of  angels,  to  her  throne  on  high, 
so  weak,^  yet  so  strong ;  so  delicate,  yet  so  glorious ; 
so  modest,  and  yet  so  mighty.  She  had  sketched  for 
us  her  own  portrait  in  the  Magnificat.'  ‘He  hath 
regarded  the  low  estate  of  His  handmaid ;  for, 
behold,  from  henceforth  all  generations  shall  call  me 
blessed  ’.  .  .” 

“  And  did  not  the  All-wise  know  the  human  heart 
when  He  took  Himself  a  Mother?  Did  not  He  not 
anticipate  our  emotion  at  the  sight  of  such  an  exalta¬ 
tion  in  one  so  simple  and  so  lowly?  If  He  had  not 
meant  her  to  exert  that  wonder^  influence  in  the 
Church,  which  she  has  in  the  event  exerted,  I  will 
use  a  bold  word.  He  it  is  who  has  perverted  us.  If 
she  is  not  to  attract  our  homage,  why  did  He  make 
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her  solitary  in  her  greatness  amid  His  vast  creation  ? 
If  it  be  idolatry  in  us  to  let  our  affections  respond  to 
our  faith.  He  would  not  have  made  her  what  she  is, 
or  He  would  not  have  told  us  that  He  had  so  made 
Her ;  but  far  from  this.  He  has  sent  His  Prophet  to 
announce  to  us,  ‘  A  Virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a 
Son,  and  they  shall  call  His  name  Emmanuel,’  and 
we  have  the  same  warrant  for  hailing  her  as  God's 
Mother,  as  we  have  for  adoring  Him  as  God." 

*  •  * 

It  is  the  theme  of  one  of  the  Cardinal’s  sermons  on  Our 
Lady  *  that  her  glories  and  prerogatives  were  for  the  sake  of 
her  Son,  “  that  we  praise  and  bless  her  as  the  first  of  creatures, 
that  we  may  duly  confess  Him  as  our  sole  Creator.” 

The  glory  of  Mary  as  Deipara,  Cardinal  Newman  shows, 
safeguards  the  truth  that  God  is  man.  “  Could  you  express 
this  more  emphatically  and  unequivocally  than  by  declaring 
that  He  was  horn  a  man,  or  that  He  had  a  Mother  ?  ’’  Her 
grace  and  her  glory  are  not  for  her  own  sake,  but  for  her 
Maker’s ;  and  to  her  is  committed  the  custody  of  the 
Incarnation : 

"  As  she  was  once  on  earth,  and  was  personally 
the  guardian  of  her  Divine  Child,  as  she  carried  Him 
in  her  womb,  folded  Him  in  her  embrace,  and  suckled 
Him  at  her  breast,  so  now,  and  to  the  latest  hour  of 
the  Church,  do  her  glories  and  the  devotion  paid  her 
proclaim  and  define  the  right  faith  concerning 
Him  as  God  and  man.  Every  church  which  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  her,  every  altar  which  is  raised  under  her 
invocation,  every  image  which  represents  her,  every 
Litany  in  her  praise,  every  Hail  Mary  for  her  continual 
memory,  does  but  remind  us  that  there  was  One  who, 
though  He  was  all-blessed  from  all  eternity,  yet  for 
the  sake  of  sinners,  ‘  did  not  shrink  from  the  Virgin’s 
womb.’  ’’ 

And  as  the  prerogatives  of  Mary  are  for  the  sake  of  her 
Son,  so  are  her  glories  carefully  referred  to  her  Maker.  Her 
*JH»eour9eB  to  Mixed  Cottgregaiione,  Seventh  Edition  pp.  342  S. 
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place  in  the  infant  Church  is  in  the  background,  lest  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  His  Church  or  any  doctrine  concerning  her  Son 
should  be  misunderstood. 

"Nor  when  she  and  they  [the  apostles]  had  left 
this  lower  scene,  and  she  was  a  Queen  upon  her  Son's 
right  hand,  not  even  then  did  she  ask  of  Him  to 
publish  her  name  to  the  ends  of  the  world,  or  hold 
her  up  to  the  world’s  gaze,  but  she  remained  waiting 
for  the  time  when  her  own  glory  should  be  necessary 
for  His  ...  As  she  had  increased  day  by  day  in  grace 
and  merit  at  Nazareth,  while  the  world  knew  not  of 
her,  so  has  she  raised  herself  aloft  silently  and  has 
grown  into  her  place  in  the  Church  by  a  tranquil 
influence  and  a  natural  process.” 

The  Cardinal  concludes  his  sermon  with  these  words : 

"  Such  art  thou.  Holy  Mother,  in  the  creed  and  in 
the  worship  of  the  Church,  the  defence  of  many  truths, 
the  grace  and  smiling  light  of  every  devotion.  In  thee, 
O  Mary,  is  fulfilled,  as  we  can  bear  it,  an  original  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Most  High  .  .  .  And  now  thy  very  face  and 
form,  dear  Mother,  speak  to  us  of  the  Eternal ;  not 
like  earthly  beauty,  dangerous  to  look  upon,  but  like 
the  morning  star,  which  is  thy  emblem,  bright  and 
musical,  breathing  purity,  telling  of  heaven,  and 
infusing  peace.  O  harbinger  of  day !  O  hope  of  the 
pilgrim  !  lead  us  still  as  thou  hast  lead ;  in  the  dark 
night,  across  the  bleak  wilderness,  guide  us  on  to  our 
Lord  Jesus,  guide  us  home.” 

*  *  * 

Towards  the  end  of  another  sermon  on  Our  Lady  *  the 
Cardinal  considers  the  Assumption  "  rather  as  a  point  of 
doctrine,  than  as  a  theme  for  devotion.  ”  The  point  is  developed 
that  she  who  had  lived  a  life  of  sanctity  and  miracle  should  not 
lie  in  the  grave  till  Christ’s  second  coming.  "  She  died  ...  as 
an  observance,  in  order  to  fulfil  what  is  called  the  debt  of 
nature,  ...  in  order  to  finish  her  course,  and  receive  her 
crown.” 

*Di4coi*rse$  to  Mixed  Congregations,  Scventb  ^tion  pp.  360  ff, 
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“  And  therefore  she  died  in  private.  It  became 
Him,  who  died  for  the  world,  to  die  in  the  world’s 
sight ;  it  became  the  Great  Sacrifice  to  be  lifted  up 
on  high,  as  a  light  that  could  not  be  hid.  But  she, 
the  lily  of  Eden,  who  had  always  dwelt  out  of  sight 
of  man,  fittingly  did  she  die  in  the  garden's  shade  and 
amid  the  sweet  flowers  in  which  she  had  lived.” 

The  sermon  concludes  with  an  appeeil  in  which  the  Cardinal 
addresses  these  words  to  the  young  men  and  women  of  his 
congregation : 

”  O  my  dear  children,  young  men  and  women, 
what  need  you  have  of  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin- 
mother,  of  her  help,  of  her  pattern,  in  this  respect 
[her  immaculate  purity] !  What  shall  bring  you  for¬ 
ward  in  the  narrow  way,  if  you  live  in  the  world,  but 
the  thought  and  patronage  of  Mary  ?  What  shall  seal 
your  senses,  what  shall  tranquilise  your  heart,  when 
sights  and  sounds  of  danger  are  around  you,  but 
Mary  ?  What  shall  give  you  patience  and  endurance, 
when  you  are  wearied  out  with  the  length  of  the 
conflict  with  evil,  with  the  unceasing  necessity  of 
precautions,  with  the  irksomeness  of  observing  them, 
with  the  tediousness  of  their  repetition,  with  the 
strain  upon  your  mind,  with  your  forlorn  and  cheer¬ 
less  condition,  but  a  loving  communion  with  her  ? 
She  will  comfort  you  in  your  discouragements,  solace 
you  in  your  fatigues,  raise  you  after  your  falls,  reward 
you  for  your  successes.  She  will  Show  you  her  Son, 
your  God  and  your  all.  When  your  spirit  within  you 
is  excited,  or  relaxed,  or  depressed,  when  it  loses  its 
balance,  when  it  is  restless  and  wayward,  when  it  is 
sick  of  what  it  has,  and  hankers  after  what  it  has 
not,  when  your  eye  is  solicited  with  evil  and  your 
mortal  frame  trembles  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Tempter,  what  will  bring  you  to  yourselves,  to  peace 
and  to  health,  but  the  cool  breath  of  the  Immaculate 
and  the  fragrance  of  the  Rose  of  Sharon  ?  It  is  the 
boast  of  the  Catholic  Religion,  that  it  has  the  gift  of 
making  the  young  heart  chaste ;  and  why  is  this,  but 
that  it  gives  lis  Jesus  Christ  for  our  food,  and  Mary 
for  our  nursing  Mother  ?  " 
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From  their  October  meeting  at  Maynooth,  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  Ireland  issued  the  following  statement,  which  they 
ordered  to  be  read  to  the  faithful  at  all  public  Masses  on  Sunday, 
October  2g  : 

Very  Rev.  and  Rev.  Fathers  and  dearly  beloved  Brethren  : 

The  announcement  that  our  Holy  Father  Pope  Pius  XII 
would  solemnly  proclaim  and  define  the  doctrine  of  the 
Assumption  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  gave  great  joy  to  the  hearts 
of  the  Irish  people.  In  common  with  the  faithful  throughout 
the  world  they  have  for  centuries  held  firmly  to  the  belief 
that  the  virginal  body  of  Mary,  Mother  of  God  conceived 
without  sin,  was  not  allowed  to  suffer  corruption  but  was 
taken  up  into  heaven  and  throned  above  the  angels. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Assumption  is  not  new ;  it  has  been 
enshrined  in  the  liturgy,  the  art  and  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
for  long  centuries.  From  the  time  when  the  Council  of  Ephesus 
defined  that  Mary  is  the  Mother  of  God,  the  devotion  and 
belief  of  the  Church  unfolded  the  full  meaning  of  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  -  the  Immaculate  Virgin  Mother  and  of  the  complete 
victory  over  sin  and  death,  won  for  her  by  her  Divine  Son. 
So  it  is  that  this  doctrine  has  been  firmly  held  even  by  the 
schismatic  churches  of  the  East. 

The  fact  of  Mary’s  Assumption  into  heaven,  like  her 
Immaculate  Conception,  is  a  supernatural  fact  that  can  be 
guaranteed  to  us  not  by  human  testimony  but  by  divine 
revelation. 

Divine  Revelation  is  contained  in  SaCTed  Scripture  and  in 
Tradition.  The  teaching  authority  of  the  Church,  aided  and 
guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  the  divinely  appointed  guardian 
and  interpreter  of  revealed  truth :  it  is  for  this  authority,  and 
it  alone,  to  declare  what  is  contained  in  Sacred  Scripture  and. 
Tradition.  The  solemn  definition  of  Our  Lady’s  Assumption , 
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means  that  the  supreme  teaching  authority  in  the  Church  now 
declares  with  infaUible  certainty  that  this  doctrine  is  contained 
in  divine  revelation,  that  it  is  vouched  for  by  God  himself, 
and  that  we  can  and  must  accept  it  on  the  authority  of  Him 
who  cannot  deceive  or  be  deceived. 

The  definition  is  an  event  which  will  have  great  spiritual 
and  religious  value.  In  a  world  which  has  fallen  victim  to  the 
error  of  materialism  it  proclaims  in  a  most  striking  and  effective 
manner  the  essential  truths  that  death  is  not  the  end  of  all,  and 
that  not  merely  the  soul,  but  the  body  also,  will  by  God’s  grace 
share  in  eternal  life.  It  declares  in  a  manner  that  ever,  the 
simple  and  unlearned  can  understand,  the  full  meaning  of  our 
redemption  by  Christ  and  the  glory  that  God  has  in  store  for 
redeemed  mankind. 

The  definition  will  affirm  and  proclaim  our  faith  in  Christ’s 
conquest  over  sin  and  death.  It  will  draw  aU  eyes  and  hearts 
to  Mary  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  to  whom  are  applied  the  words 
of  Scripture  :  “  A  great  sign  appeared  in  heaven  :  a  woman 
clothed  with  the  sun.”  (Apoc.  XII.)  It  will  bring  all  Christians 
to  pray  more  fervently  for  Mary’s  help,  that,  as  formerly  she 
saved  Europe  at  Lepanto  and  Vienna,  so  now,  in  a  peril  more 
terrible,  she  may  comfort  and  protect  Christians  in  every  land 
against  the  attacks  of  God’s  enemies. 

When  the  Holy  Father  defines  a  doctrine,  it  is  the  immediate 
and  solemn  duty  of  all  Catholics  to  give  their  sincere  and  full 
assent. 

We  ask  all  our  faithful  people  to  observe  the  first  of 
November  as  a  day  of  special  devotion  on  which  all  will 
endeavour  to  receive  Holy  Communion ;  and  we  authorise 
the  Exposition  of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament  in  all  churches 
and  chapels  after  the  celebration  of  last  Mass  on  that  day,  so 
that  the  faithful  may  have  the  opportunity  to  join  in  prayer 
with  the  Holy  Father  and  the  whole  Church  on  this  solemn 
occasion. 

Furthermore,  we  direct  that  on  Sunday,  19th  November, 
the  text  of  the  dogma  of  the  Assumption  be  read  and  explained 
at  all  Masses  in  every  church  and  chapel,  so  that  the  congre¬ 
gation  may  profess  its  acceptance  of  it ;  that  after  last  Mass 
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Solemn  Exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  be  held  for  some 
time  until  a  convenient  hour  of  the  evening,  that  the  Rosary 
be  recited,  and  thanks  be  offered  to  God  for  the  proclamation 
of  the  glorious  Assumption  of  our  Blessed  Lady. 

We  ask  all  the  faithful  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  solemn 
profession  of  their  faith  in  the  Assumption  on  November  19th 
by  obtaining  absolution  of  their  sins  in  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance  and  by  receiving  Holy  Communion. 

Given  at  Maynooth  on  loth  October,  1950. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  Ireland. 

^  JOHN  D'ALTON, ' 

Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Primate  of  All  Ireland. 

Chairman. 

^  WILLIAM  MacNEELY, 

Bishop  of  Raphoe 

^  JAMES  STAUNTON,. 

Bishop  of  Ferns 

Secretaries 


On  Going  a  Journey. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  victorious. 

And  of  the  Son  who  bore  the  pain. 

May  Mary  and  her  Son  be  with  me  going  forth  I 
O  !  Mary,  meet  me  at  the  end  of  my  journey. 

Let  not  my  poor  soul  pass  thee  by. 

For  great  is  my  fear  of  your  Son. 

And  may  we  be  together  in  the  society  of  the  Angels, 
Praising  the  Son  of  God  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 

— Irish  prayer  from  Donegal. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

Mr.  M.  J.  Molloy,  the  dramatist,  writes  : 

Dear  Reverend  Editor, 

Recently  while  sta5dng  in  one  of  the  largest  London 
hotels,  whose  staff  included  nearly  two  hundred  Irish  girls, 
and  not  a  few  Irish  men,  I  was  informed  as  follows  :  Not 
more  than  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  these  ever  go  to  Mass 
on  Sundays,  even  when  they  have  all  Sunday  off.  And 
they  have  a  saying  amongst  themselves  :  “  God  is  only  in 
Ireland  ”  ;  which  contemptuous  wisecrack  suggests  that 
the  failure  is  one  of  faith  and  not  merely  of  religious 
practice. 

How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Half  educated  youths 
and  girls,  who  have  never  been  taught  a  single  reply  to 
the  stock  modern  attacks  on  belief  in  the  existence  of 
God,  come  to  a  paganised  country,  where  such  attacks  are 
as  inevitable  and  as  universal  as  the  English  accent.  The 
mass  apostasy  that  is  going  on  is  to  a  considerable  extent  a 
slaughter  of  defenceless  innocents.  Our  religious  education 
and  catechism  should  be  expanded  so  as  to  give  these 
emigrants  (who  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  our  youth) 
some  chance  of  survival.  The  other  third  who  remain  at 
home  will  need  it  too,  as  the  lending  library,  the  imported 
press,  and  the  radio  have  abolished  isolation  and  frontiers. 

The  nearest  church  to  this  hotel  (ten  minutes  walk 
away)  is  served  by  religious  ;  and  they  have  a  6.30 
Mass  on  Sundays  for  the  benefit  of  hotel  workers.  The 
average  attendance  at  this  Mass  in  the  heart  of  London  is 
30.  During  the  past  five  years  {at  least)  no  priest  has 
approached  these  200  Irish  hotel  workers  about  their 
religious  duties.  A  Mission  to  the  Irish  in  England  seems 
to  be  needed.  In  London  the  women  at  least  would  not 
be  hard  to  contact,  for  they  are  all  in  hospitals,  hotels, 
restaurants  and  cafes. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  SUNDAY 
GOSPELS 

by 

J.  G.  McGarry 

FIRST  SUNDAY  OF  ADVENT 
Luke  XXI,  25-33  {Matt.  XXIV,  20-35  '>  Mark  XIII,  24-31) 

See  the  notes  for  the  Last  Sunday  after  Pentecost.  The 
reference  here  is  to  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ  and  the  General 
Judgment,  which  is  described  in  imagery  familiar  from  Old 
Testament  prophecies  (Isaias  XIII,  10  ;  Ezechiel  XXXIII,  7  ; 
Joel  II,  10,  etc.).  These  disasters  provide  the  cue  and  setting 
for  Christ’s  entry  and  the  rescue  of  the  elect.  It  is  when  all 
is  lost,  when  men  cower  in  fear  and  await  the  dissolution  of 
the  world,  that  Christ  comes  with  greater  power  and  majesty 
than  when  He  burst  the  bonds  of  death  and  strode  from  the 
tomb.  SS.  Matthew  and  Mark  add  details  of  his  entourage 
and  pomp,  the  trumpet,  the  muster  of  the  elect  from  every 
comer  of  the  world,  the  reunion  of  all  the  tribes. 

The  words,  "  these  things,”  refer,  not  to  the  signs  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  world,  but  to  the  fall  of  Jerasalem.  It 
is  cis  if  verses  24  to  27  were  not  in  the  text.  The  deliverance 
of  the  Christians  from  Jerasalem  will  be  a  big  step  in  the 
spread  of  the  Church,  the  liberation  of  a  great  force.  The 
signs  tell  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  as  the  leaves  on  a  fig-tree 
announce  approach  of  summer.  The  "  words  ”  are  not  merely 
Christ’s  prophecies  but  all  his  teaching.  They  are  eternal  and 
will  outlast  the  physical  universe. 

The  Coming  of  Christ 

The  doubling  of  this  gospel  is  a  curious  thing.  There  are 
very  good  reasons.  First,  because  it  is  go<^,  beginning 
any  solemn  work — ^what  could  be  more  full  of  destiny  than  a 
new  year  of  life  ? — to  look  to  the  end.  The  farmer  even  as  he 
places  his  hands  on  the  plough,  is  thinking  of  the  harvest  and 
his  full  and  trim  haggard.  Nothing  else  would  make  him  face 
the  hardship  and  toil  of  his  vocation.  It  is  not  just "  keep  right 
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on  to  the  end  of  the  road,"  but,  to-day  especially,  "  look 
right  on  to  the  end  of  the  road."  To-day  every  man  should 
ponder  on  death  and  the  judgment  which  follows  it. 

It  is  easy  to  talk  gravely  and  wisely  about  death  without 
allowing  oneself  to  be  disturbed.  When  the  preacher  speaks 
of  death,  he  is  thinking  of  the  congregation,  some  young 
people  and  many  who  are  old.  No  one  sees  himself  as  dead. 
When  we  speak  of  the  possibility  of  a  sudden  death,  which 
experience  shows  so  very  possible,  we  are  not  really  impressed 
or  moved. 

Yet  death  is  certain,  a  sudden  death  is  possible  and  in  any 
case,  whether  death  is  sudden  or  expected,  the  great  fear  is  of 
what  follows  death,  the  judgment.  Unlike  the  public  or 
general  judgment,  private  judgment  is  a  trial  in  camera.  But 
the  judge  is  God ;  there  is  no  need  for  witnesses  or  evidence, 
and  the  verdict  is  so  all-important  that  in  fact  nothing  else 
counts.  Pictures  show  us  saints  at  prayer  or  study,  a  skull 
before  them  which  they  contemplate  ;  we  read  of  saintly  men 
and  women  who,  before  they  commit  themselves  to  sleep,  lie 
with  folded  arms  emd  consider  themselves  lying  in  the  sleep 
of  death.  Morbid  thoughts  ?  Yet  Death  is  a  sentence  we  must 
all  go  through  alone.  If  we  think  of  it,  fear  and  prepare  for  it 
now,  it  will  have  no  terrors  for  us  then. 

Soul : 

Along  my  earthly  life,  the  thought  of  death 

And  judgment  was  to  me  most  terrible. 

Angd : 

It  is  because 

Then  thou  didst  fear,  that  now  thou  dost  not  fear. 

Newman — The  Dream  of  Gerontius. 

"  Remember  thy  last  end  and  thou  shalt  never  sin." 

How  much  we  have  to  fear  !  We  judge  ourselves  so  accom¬ 
modatingly,  so  indulgent  we  are  to  our  "  little  weaknesses  "  ; 
we  almost  believe  that  because  an  action  is  a  habit,  that  it  is 
justified. 

“  O  Death  !  how  bitter  is  the  thought  of  thee  to  the  man 
that  is  at  ease  in  his  possessions  ”  {Ecclesiasticus  XLI,  i). 

SECOND  SUNDAY  OF  ADVENT 
Mail.  XI,  2-10  {Luke  VII,  18-28) 

When  St.  John  the  Baptist  went  through  the  land  preach- 
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ing  a  mission  of  penance  and  preparation,  he  did  not  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  scandalous  Ufe  of  the  king,  Herod  Antipas,  son  of 
Herod  the  Great.  In  defiance  of  every  decency,  Herod  had 
taken  his  brother’s  wife.  St.  John  bravely  approached  him, 
rebuked  him  for  this  and  for  all  his  crimes  (Luke  III,  19),  and 
for  his  pains  was  locked  up  in  the  fortress  of  Machaerus  in 
Perea,  a  remote  stronghold  in  Nabatean  country.  His  disciples, 
visiting  John  in  prison,  brought  stories  that  they  no  doubt  told 
with  mixed  feelings  of  envy  and  admiration,  of  the  great 
wonders  Jesus  performed.  But  John’s  feelings  were  not 
mixed  :  he  would  have  his  disciples  be,  as  he  was,  the  forerunner 
of  the  Lamb  of  God  and  be  ready  to  welcome  him  in  all  humility. 
To  Jesus,  then,  he  sends  them  that  they  may  themselves  see  his 
deeds  and  hear  the  words  of  the  Messiah.  It  is  certain  that  the 
sending  of  the  deputation  does  not  imply  any  wavering  of  the 
faith  of  St.  John  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  His  purpose 
may  have  been  twofold,  to  confirm  his  disciples  and  to  afford 
to  Christ  and  opportunity  of  solemnly  affirming  his  Messianic 
mission. 

For  answer  to  their  question  Jesus  appealed  to  the  miracles 
which  He  was  then  performing  (Luke  VII,  21).  Just  such 
miracles  had  been  attributed  to  the  Messiah  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  Jesus  could  hardly  have  given  a  clearer  “  yes  ”  to  the 
question  “  Art  thou  the  Messiah  ?  ”  "  And  blessed  is  he  that 
shall  not  be  scandalised  in  me  ”  (v.  6).  These  words  certainly 
do  not  refer  to  St.  John,  as  is  clear  from  the  tribute  Christ 
pays  to  him.  They  are  intended  for  the  disciples  of  John  who 
were  listening,  and  for  all  men  to  the  end  of  time.  Men  must 
make  up  their  own  minds  about  Christ ;  here  are  deeds  that 
show  Him  to  be  the  Messiah,  but  if  men  will  not  have  it  so, 
they  reject  Him  to  their  own  ruin. 

When  the  disciples  depart,  Christ  pays  his  great  tribute  to 
John.  It  is  interesting  to  note  He  does  not  do  this  in  the 
hearing  of  John’s  disciples.  The  question  (v.  10)  is  from 
Malachy  (III,  i)  where  the  speaker  is  God.  St.  Luke’s  account 
adds  (v.  28)  that  St.  John  is  greatest,  i.e.,  in  personal  sanctity, 
among  those  that  are  bom  of  woman,  but  that  “  he  that  is 
the  lesser  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  is  greater  than  he,”  i.e.,  so 
great  are  the  privileges  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  that  any  part 
in  it  exceeds  in  prestige  even  such  an  office  as  John’s. 

The  figure  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  occupies  the 
gospels  of  this  and  the  remaining  Sundays  of  Advent, 
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and  appropriately,  for  no  one  could  preach  better  by 
word  or  example  how  to  keep  Advent  and  prepare  the 
way.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  and  the  unique  testi-^ 
monial  of  Christ,  "  that  he  is  the  greatest  ever  born  of 
woman,”  the  world  does  not  lend  its  ear  readily  to  St. 
John.  For  the  three  Sundays  of  Advent  the  preacher 
should  invoke  the  blessing  of  God  on  his  efforts  to  study 
this  hero-saint  and  learn  to  imitate  his  spirit' 

Moral  Courage 

Christ  had  eilluded  to  the  popularity  of  St.  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist  ;  men  had  flocked  to  him  from  the  towns  and  cities,  some, 
no  doubt,  in  search  of  the  latest  sensation,  others  sincerely, 
to  hear  his  words  and  advice.  St,  John  needed  great  moral 
courage  in  face  of  such  popularity,  almost  as  much  as  in  the 
court  of  Herod.  To  all  classes  he  spoke  the  truth  plainly  and 
without  fear ;  one  who  preaches  a  mission  of  penance  has  no 
place  for  comfortable  doctrines,  “  to  sew  cushions  for  every 
elbow  ”  (Ezechiel  XIII,  i8).  To  the  soldiers,  publicans  and 
the  multitudes  he  preached  without  fear  or  favour — “  Bring 
forth  fruit  worthy  of  penance  ”  (Luke  III). 

How  many  pretexts,  indeed  how  many  “  solid  reasons,” 
might  John  have  advanced  for  turning  a  blind  eye  on  Herod’s 
crime  I  "  He  knows  well  enough  himself  it’s  wrong  ”  ;  ”  He 
will  take  no  heed  of  any  warning  ”  ;  "  He  may  even  lock  me 
up  and  put  an  end  to  my  useful  work  for  God  and  my  preach¬ 
ing  of  penance  ” — and  that  was  a  subtle  temptation  to  one 
zealous  for  the  work  of  the  Lord  ;  ”  What  mission  have  I  to 
Herod  ?  He  does  not  persecute  the  chosen  people,  his  personal 
morals  are  a  small  affair.”  But  St.  John  had  no  pliant  con¬ 
science  that  looked  about  for  subtleties  to  support  it.  He  saw 
the  scandal  of  the  court,  its  influence  on  the  people ;  such 
defiance  of  the  laws  of  God  in  high  places  could  not  go  unchal¬ 
lenged.  The  consequences  were  not  imseen,  and  as  for  the 
futime  of  his  work — that  was  in  the  hands  of  God.  So  it  was 
that  Herod,  the  sensualist,  was  forced  to  hear  in  his 
own  court  the  words  that  have  inspired  so  many  courageous 
rebukes ;  “  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  thy  brother’s 
wife.” 

Thus  were  brought  into  conflict  the  feline  hatred  of  Herodias 
and  the  heroic  courage  of  St.  John,  and  a  powerful  drama  the 
conflict  makes.  The  last  act  has  an  appropriate  setting,  as  the 
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head  of  our  saint  is  brought  as  choicest  dish  in  a  riot  of 
debauchery.  In  that  drama  the  vacillation  and  weakness  of 
Herod  makes  a  striking  contrast  to  the  courage  and  steadfast¬ 
ness  of  St.  John.  Yet  during  his  imprisonment  Herod  had 
frequent  tal^  with  St.  John  and  felt  the  attraction  of  his 
personality  and  his  virtue,  a  factor  which  urged  Herodias 
to  her  last  desperate  plan.  But,  as  with  Pilate,  this  attraction 
came  to  little.  “  A  charming  man — yes,  there’s  something 
about  him,  you  know.  A  saint?  Quite  possibly.”  But  a 
shrug  and  a  pull  on  the  weaker  side  of  his  character  quickly 
dispel  such  an  influence.  In  a  mood  of  foolish  joviality,  Herod 
had  sworn  at  the  banquet  to  give  his  daughter  anything  she 
asked.  It  was  a  rash  oath  and  did  not  oblige  him  to 
carry  out  so  monstrous  a  promise.  On  hearing  the  barbarous 
request  “  the  king  was  full  of  remorse,  but  out  of  his  respect 
to  his  oath  and  to  those  who  sat  with  him  at  table,  he  would 
not  disappoint  her  ”  (Mark  VI,  25).  So  much  is  he  the  victim 
of  his  peculiar  sense  of  honour,  so  fearful  of  the  opinion  which 
his  companions  hold  of  him,  that  like  Pilate  he  betrays  what 
he  admires,  and  that  under  the  pretext  of  keeping  his  oath. 

We  should  learn  from  St.  John  to  fear  nothing  but  offend¬ 
ing  God.  Consider  the  things  that  are  likely  to  dissuade  us 
from  following  our  conscience  :  pride,  the  disapproval  of 
companions  and  associates,  fear  of  ridicule.  Perhaps  with 
young  people  this  last  is  the  strongest  force  of  £ill — ^it  is  a 
temptatiop  likely  to  test  the  stoutest  character.  In  such 
trial  we  must  train  ourselves,  and  ask  in  prayer  the  strength 
to  do  what  we  know  is  right.  It  is  the  Herods  who  act  ”  out 
of  respect  for  those  that  sit  with  them  at  table.”  Truth  and 
conscience  do  not  long  survive  in  such  company. 

The  world  and  public  opinion  think  highly  of  moral  courage 
and  martyrs  like  St.  John — ^when  these  appear  in  other  places 
or  in  a  past  age.  It  is  not  the  Jews  alone  who  build  noble 
monuments  to  the  prophets  their  fathers  have  slain.  May  God 
ever  raise  up  in  his  Church  pastors  and  preachers  like  St.  John 
to  save  men  from  the  dangers  of  the  world,  and  cry  out  against 
iniquity  in  all  places,  both  high  and  low. 

THIRD  SUNDAY  OF  ADVENT 

John  I,  19-28 

Congregations  must  often  wonder  why  priests  take  such 
pains  to  let  them  know  the  name,  chapter  and  verse  of  the 
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gospel  that  is  read  on  Sunday.  Well,  the  matter  is 
important,  if  only  because  of  the  Church’s  very  great  love 
and  reverence  for  the  gospels,  the  corner-stones  of  our  faith. 
Knowing  the  evangelist,  too,  often  helps  the  congregation  to 
understand  the  gospel  better.  Take  this  gospel  for  instance, 
written  by  St.  John  many  years  after  the  other  three,  and  in 
a  time  when  certain  heretics  were  already  teaching  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  not  true  God  in  a  union  of  natures  but  only  pos¬ 
sessed  by  God  for  a  time.  St.  John  wrote  his  gospel  to  assert 
with  all  emphasis  that  Jesus  Christ  was  God — ^all  will  remem¬ 
ber  the  wonderful  beginning  of  his  gospel,  read  every  day  as 
the  last  gospel  of  Mass,  “  the  Word  was  made  flesh  ...  we 
saw  his  glory,  the  glory  as  it  were  of  the  only-begotten  of  the 
Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth  ”  (John  I,  14).  It  is  for  the 
same  reason  that  St.  John  recalls  this  testimony  to  Christ  by 
John  the  Baptist,  which  none  of  the  other  three  evangelists 
had  mentioned. 

The  term  "  Jews  ”  here  must  seem  peculiar  since  all  the 
people  were  Jews.  It  means  the  Sanhedrin,  an  important 
body  consisting  of  about  seventy  members,  representative  of 
the  heads  of  the  priestly  classes,  scribes  and  heads  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  families.  The  Levites  who  accompanied  the  priests  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  delegation  had  certain  sacred  duties  also.  Later 
in  the  gospel  (v.  24)  it  emerges  that  these  priests  and  levites 
were  Pharisees,  a  class  who  were  publicly  taken  to  task  by 
John  in  language  they  were  not  likely  to  forget  {"  brood  of 
vipers  ” — ^Matt.  Ill,  7-10).  St.  John  the  Baptist  shows  by 
his  answer  that  he  understood  their  question  exactly :  his 
questioners  were  not  concerned  about  his  name  or  parentage 
but  about  his  ofiice  and  mission,  what  was  he.  The  state¬ 
ment  of  the  evangelist  is  merely  a  Hebrew  way  of  saying 
emphatically  that  he  was  not  the  Christ.  The  fact  that  such 
an  important  body  took  steps  to  put  doubts  at  rest  shows 
there  must  have  been  considerable  discussion  of  the  matter. 
The  verses  that  follow  show  there  was  some  colour  for  the 
belief.  According  to  Jewish  tradition,  Elias,  whom  John 
resembled,  was  to  return  to  earth  just  before  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah.  For  five  hundred  years  there  had  not  been  a 
prophet  such  as  he.  Indeed  John  was  a  sort  of  Elias  (Luke  I, 
17  :  Matt.  XI,  14).  The  prophet  (v.  21)  mentioned  is  the  one 
spoken  of  in  Deut.  XVIII,  15,  where  the  reference  is  to  Christ. 
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To  these  questions  St.  John  answered  brief  denials.  There 
is  a  suggestion  that  the  next  question  is  important,  "  that  we 
may  given  an  answer  to  them  that  sent  us.”  The  deputation 
regard  the  satisfaction  of  their  masters  as  the  one  thing  that 
matters.  St.  John’s  reply  is  to  quote  Isaias  XL,  and  he  could 
not  have  answered  more  finely.  He  is  the  voice,  the  herald ; 
no  matter  how  striking  his  person  or  words,  all  eyes  are  turned 
not  to  the  herald  but  to  the  horizon,  expecting  the  one  that  is 
to  come. 

Pharisees  were  greatly  interested  in  ceremonies  of  purifica¬ 
tion  and  “  baptisms.”  The  baptism  John  practised  was  of  a 
different  kind — his  peculiar  name  of  ”  baptizer  ”  or  ”  baptist  ” 
derived  from  that — and  since  there  was  a  belief  that  there 
would  be  a  baptism  of  this  kind  performed  by  the  Messiah,  it 
seemed  to  these  Pharisees  as  if  John  were  something  of  an 
impostor.  The  tone  of  their  question  is  clearly  more  hostile, 

“  ^ATiat  do  you  mean,  then,  if  you  are  not  Christ  nor  Elias 
nor  the  Prophet,  to  baptise  the  way  you  do  ?  ”  John  is  not 
provoked  to  a  sharp  answer :  “  My  baptism  is  with  water 
only.”  Elsewhere  he  had  spoken  of  the  baptism  Christ  would 
bring  as  one  "  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire  ”  (Matt.  Ill, 
ii).  “  That  one,”  John  turns  more  fully  upon  his  questioners, 
teachers  and  leaders  of  people,  "  that  one  is  standing  in  your 
midst  and  you  don’t  know  him.”  There  follows  the  splendid 
testimony  of  John  :  “  He  that  is  to  come  after  me  takes  rank 
before  me  ”  (”  is  preferred  before  me  ”  has  for  us  a  quite 
improper  suggestion  of  being  promoted  out  of  turn).  “  I  am 
not  worthy  to  loosen  his  sandal  straps  ” — St.  Matthew  says, 

“  Carry  his  shoes  ”  (Matt.  Ill,  ii :  Mark  I,  8  :  Luke  HI,  i6) ; 
it  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  Such  actions  would  be  per¬ 
formed  by  menials.  The  image  seems  to  be  of  a  tired  traveller 
who  puts  up  his  feet  to  have  his  sandals  loosened. 

The  Bethania  mentioned  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
Bethany  of  Lazarus,  Mary  and  Martha  just  outside  Jeru¬ 
salem.  This  site  has  not  been  identified. 

Humility 

The  incident  reveals  John’s  great  self-possession  and  candour, 
but  above  all  his  humility.  His  answers  are  clear  and  frank, 
he  was  never  one  to  hum  or  haw ;  clearly  though  he  saw 
through  the  motives  of  his  inquisitors,  yet  he  did  not  allow 
himself  to  be  provoked  to  any  sharp  word  or  to  put  any  twist 
or  exaggeration  upon  his  words.  John  was  sure  of  l:^self, 
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confident  in  his  mission,  but,  like  the  humble  man,  he  saw 
himself  not  in  grand  isolated  eminence,  but  in  his  true  function 
as  Christ’s  herald,  not  worthy  to  tie  his  shoes,  an  expressive 
and  poetic  expression,  very  revealing,  incidentally,  of  the 
mind  of  John.  For  that  is  what  humility  is,  not  seeing  our¬ 
selves  as  less  than  we  are,  but  seeing  ourselves  in  our  proper 
function  and  not  forgetting  our  liabilities  in  the  stock-taking. 

Humility  is  a  virtue  of  the  great — ^not  the  merely  rich  or 
the  merely  powerful.  One  who  is  great  in  character  and  in 
soul  may  be  p)oor  and  in  rags,  or  go  in  a  Rolls  Royce  and 
wear  a  mink  coat.  Outward  things  are  very  incidental,  as 
death  will  show ;  greatness  is  within  and  with  it  always  goes 
humility.  The  humble  man  is  not  without  laudable  ambition 
in  life  but  he  is  above  all  a  realist.  He  looks  at  his  work  and 
his  attainments  with  an  unprejudiced  eye,  remembering  that 
he  has  nothing  that  he  has  not  received — and  on  loan  too. 

Humility  requires  courage ;  pride,  its  hated  opposite,  is  a 
kind  of  day-dream  habit,  a  drug  that  gives  very  comforting 
dreams  in  which  the  proud  man  is  lord  of  the  universe.  Pride 
will  not  look  life  in  the  face.  Humility  looks  to  God,  who  gave 
everything,  and  to  the  Judge  who  is  not  satisfied  with  a  tdent 
kept  nice  and  tidy  but  idle. 

Our  Lady’s  “  Magnificat  ”  is  the  great  prayer  of  humility. 
Mary  proclaims  herself  God’s  servant  girl  and  obeys  his  will  in 
everything.  Yet  she  cries  out  too  for  the  privilege  she  has 
received :  "  For  he  that  is  mighty  hath  done  great  things  to¬ 
me  .  .  .  from  henceforth  all  generations  shall  call  me  blessed.” 

The  humility  of  St.  John  should  be  a  model  for  all  who 
have  to  live  lives  in  the  world  and  come  into  conflict  with  evil. 
Last  Sunday  we  saw  how  firm  was  the  moral  courage  of  John.  ^ 
Humility  we  must  have  also  to  save  the  other  virtues.  Like 
salt  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  our  good  qualities. 

FOURTH  SUNDAY  OF  ADVENT 
Luke  III,  1-6  {Matt.  Ill,  1-3  :  Mark  I,  2-4) 

The  arrangement  of  the  three  John  the  Baptist  gospels  for 
the  Sundays  of  Advent  is  interesting.  On  this  fourth  Sunday 
we  see  events  gathering  to  a  focus.  The  gospel  brings  John, 
the  great  final  figure  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  signpost  of 
the  new,  into  precise  historical  perspective.  Listeners  to  this 
gospel  are  apt  to  miss  the  meaning  of  this  recital  of  strange 
names^Tiberias,  Abilina,  tetrarchs  and  so  on — ^and  may  thi^ 
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it  a  pointless  litany.  But  it  is  not  pointless,  but  rather  a  most 
precise  fixing  of  attention  on  the  greatest  event  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  "  the  fulness  of  time,”  a  pointing  of  the  finger  to 
a  spot  on  the  map :  "  just  there  and  at  that  particular  time 
did  John  say  He  was  coming.”  How  a  film  scenario  writer 
would  approve  of  this  fine  suspensive  focussing  !  Our  interest 
increases  ;  all  eyes  are  turned  to  the  entry  of  the  Messiah.  As 
for  the  strange  names,  they  were  by  no  means  strange  to  the 
original  readers  of  St.  Luke’s  gospel.  Indeed  these  were  chosen 
just  because  they  were  familiar,  as  if  we  were  to  date  an  event 
to-day  by  saying  it  happened  during  the  Black-and-Tan  regime 
or  in  the  second  year  of  the  Cosgrave  Government. 

The  phrase,  “  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberias  Caesar,”  is  particu¬ 
larly  important  in  helping  to  fix  the  actual  dates  of  Christ’s 
life.  His  birth  did  not  take  place  in  a.d.  i,  as  many  people 
think,  but  probably  in  the  yeai  5  or  6  b.c.,  and  his  death 
would  be  in  the  year  27  or  28  a.d.  The  reference  to  the  High 
Priests  (in  v.  2)  needs  explanation.  There  was  really  only  one 
recognised  High  Priest,  Caiaphas.  Annas,  his  father-in-law, 
had  been  dismissed  by  the  Romans  in  15  a.d.,  but  his  influence 
continued  after  dismissal.  He  figures  later  in  the  passion 
(John  XVIII,  13).  The  "  word  of  the  Lord,”  the  mission  of 
John  to  go  forth  to  preach  recalls  a  similar  command  to 
Jeremias  (I,  2).  The  desert  in  question  is  the  area  west  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  where  John  led  his  life  of  austere  preparation, 
clad  in  camel’s  hair  mantle,  material  so  rough  that  even  the 
poorest  did  not  wear  it,  with  a  loin-cloth  of  leather.  For  food 
he  ate  what  came  his  way,  locusts  and  wild  honey,  food  that 
was  not  indeed  repulsive  to  people  of  the  country,  but  which  only 
a  man  of  heroic  austerity  would  live  on  exclusively. 

St.  John,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  gospel  of  last  Sunday, 
applied  to  himself  the  words  which  St.  Luke  quotes  here  from 
Isaias  XL,  3-5.  Handel’s  famous  setting  in  the  ”  Messiah  ” 
of  these  verses  is  familiar  to  millions.  The  metaphor,  of 
course,  derives  from  the  preparation  of  a  royal  road  for  the 
visit  of  a  king.  ”  All  flesh  ”  is  a  hebraism  meaning  ”  all  men.” 

St.  John,  the  Preacher  of  Penance 

The  text  quoted  from  Isaias  by  St.  Luke  applies  to  the 
preparation  St.  John  undertook  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
Redeemer  of  the  World.  As  in  expectation  of  a  Royal  Progress 
every  rut  and  roughness  and  pot-hole  in  the  way  is  removed. 
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so  did  John  wish  the  men  and  women  in  his  audiences  to 
prepare  their  hearts.  For  a  true  spiritual  reception — the  only 
kind  that  the  Messiah  cared  about — palms  and  hosannas  alone 
did  not  mean  very  much,  as  the  future  was  to  show :  there 
was  no  escaping  the  necessity  of  killing  old  habits,  of  change 
of  heart,  of  penance.  Now  of  all  advice  that  can  be  given 
that  is  least  acceptable.  Men  are  willing  enough  to  take  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  salvation,  if  they  are  left  alone  with  their 
habits  and  their  comfortable  vices.  So  much  so  that  they 
are  always  anxious  to  discredit  the  preacher  of  such  unwelcome 
doctrines  as  "  a  fanatic,”  a  "revivalist.”  Such  bad  names  are 
thought  to  rule  the  preacher  out  of  court  and  dismiss  his 
mission  as  offensive  to  moderation  and  good  sense.  But  St. 
John  was  none  of  these :  he  was  no  fanatic,  and  if  Judea  and 
Jerusalem  flocked  to  hear  him,  it  was  the  truth  and  the  appeal 
of  his  great  lesson  of  penance  that  took  them,  not  the  voice 
and  figure  of  a  wild-eyed  prophet  from  the  desert.  Great  as 
were  his  own  austerities,  John  never  imposed  such  things  on 
others.  His  advice  to  soldiers  and  others  who  came  to  see 
him  was  entirely  "  sensible.” 

That  message  could  not  be  plainer.  He  recalled  to  all 
men — not  even  excepting  Herod,  as  we  have  seen — the  truth 
that  they  have  sinned  and  have  good  reason  to  fear  God’s 
justice.  The  time  is  approaching  when  the  Messiah  will  come 
with  his  winnowing  fan  in  his  hand  (Matt.  Ill,  12)  ;  the  blows 
of  justice  have  begun,  "  the  axe  is  laid  to  the  tree.”  Only 
a  fool  would  dismiss  that  message  with  a  “  Time  enough,” 
like  one  shaken  out  of  a  drunken  stupor. 

■  It  was  impossible  to  question  the  sincerity  of  John  in  his 
message.  The  heroic  austerity  of  his  own  life,  itself  "  a  beam¬ 
ing  and  a  shining  light,”  dismissed  all  doubt.  Then  the  truth 
he  spoke  so  bltmtly  was  one  that  echoed  deep  in  the  heart  of 
every  man,  aware  of  his  sins  before  God,  do  what  he  would  to 
silence  or  distract  his  conscience.  "  Unless  you  do  penance, 
you  shall  all  likewise  perish  ”  (Luke  XIII,  3).  The  chastise¬ 
ment  of  God  is  not  to  be  seen  as  a  judgment  of  God  on  other 
people,  "  we  shall  all  likewise  perish  ”  without  it,  and  there  is 
no  dispensation. 

Why  was  John  so  insistent  on  penance?  Because  God 
was  coming  on  earth  and  all  hearts  must  be  ready  to  receive 
Him ;  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  was  He  not  already 
grown  to  manhood  in  a  village  in  Galilee,  the  son  of  a  cousin 
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of  John's  mother  ?  It  was  zeal,  then,  and  devotion  to  Jesus 
Christ  that  urged  John  to  preach  everywhere  the  mission  of 
penance  and  the  remission  of  sins.  But  he  knew  also  what 
peace  and  joy  man  would  find  in  following  the  path  he  showed 
them.  He  was  "  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom.” 

The  old  lie  dies  hard  that  the  way  of  penance  is  a  hard 
way,  a  way  of  gloom.  The  truth  is  different;  there  is  peace 
of  conscience,  the  strengthening  grace  of  God  to  more  than 
compensate  for  the  effort.  This  gift  of  penance  we  should  all 
make  at  Christmas,  preparing  our  stubborn  hearts  to  make  a 
way  for  our  King.  That  done  we  shall  all  be  able  in  very 
good  heart  to  join  the  shepherds  and  go  over  "  into  Bethlehem 
to  see  this  wonder.” 

St.  Patrick’s  College,  J.  G.  McGarry. 

Maynooth. 

A  Custom  of  Gaelic  Scotland. 

The  Feast  Day  of  Mary  the  Great  is  the  15th 
day  of  August.  Early  in  the  morning  of  this  day 
the  people  go  into  their  fields  and  pluck  ears  of 
corn,  generally  here,  to  make  the  ‘  Moilean  Maire.' 
These  ears  are  laid  on  a  rock  exposed  to  the  sun, 
to  dry.  When  dry,  they  are  husked  in  the  hand, 
winnowed  in  a  fan,  ground  in  a  quern,  kneaded  on  a 
sheep-skin,  and  formed  into  a  bannock,  which  is 
called  ‘  Moilean  Moire,’  the  fatling  of  Mary.  The 
bannock  is  toasted  before  a  fire  of  faggots  of  rowan, 
or  some  other  sacred  wood.  Then  the  husbandman 
breaks  the  bannock  and  gives  a  bit  to  his  wife 
and  to  each  of  his  children,  in  order  according  to 
their  ages,  and  the  family  raise  the  ‘  lollach  Mhoire 
Mhathar,’  the  Paean  of  Mary  Mother  who 
promised  to  shield  them,  and  who  did  and  will 
shield  them  from  scath  till  the  day  of  death. 
While  singing  thus,  the  family  walk  sunwise 
round  the  fire,  the  father  leading,  the  mother 
following,  and  the  children  following  according  to 
age. 

— Alexander  Carmichael ;  Carmina  Gadelica,  1900, 

Vol.  I.,  p.196. 
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J  Hear  You  Calling  Me.  The 
Story  of  John  McCormack.  By 
Lily  McCormack.  London :  W. 
H.  Allen.  Pp.  232.  Price  10/6  net. 

For  every  lover  of  song  in  this 
generation,  the  title  of  this  book 
will  have  a  nostalgic  ring. 

The  phrase'  "  signature  tune  ",  is 
one  which  is  peculiarly  inept  if 
applied  to  John  McCormack,  for  it 
is  to-day  an  indication  of  mediocre 
musicianship,  when  "  plugging  "  has 
become  at  least  a  nuisance,  and  at 
worst  an  artistic  blasphemy. 

Yet,  without  knowing  it  or  wishing 
it,  John  McCormack  seems  to  have 
started  the  fashion,  now  widespread, 
which  associates  a  particular  song 
with  a  particular  singer. 

John’s  widow  has  chosen,  as  the 
title  of  this  loving  tribute  to  him, 
the  name  of  a  song  which  made  him 
known  to,  and  loved  by,  millions. 
But  no  one  knows  better  than  she 
does  that  the  appeal  of  "  I  Hear 
You  Calling  Me "  covers  only  one 
period  of  his  unexampled  popular 
acclaim.  During  his  earlier  days, 
"  The  Snowy-breasted  Pearl  "  was 
looked  upon  as,  in  a  sp>ecial  sense, 
his  song ;  later  Panis  Angelicas 
or  “  The  Rose  of  Tralee "  imme¬ 
diately  conjured  up  his  incomparable 
voice  and  his  compelling  presence. 
It  is  safe  to  say,  and  it  is  a  tribute 
to  his  unique  art,  that  if  he  had 
lived  for  many  more  decades,  he 


would  have  done  the  same  with 
many  more  songs. 

The  connoisseurs  of  singing — and 
John  vras  amongst  the  foremost — 
have  no  great  use  for  his  more 
popular  successes.  For  John’s  im¬ 
mortal  fame  does  not  rest,  as  the 
fame  of  so  many  others  rests,  on 
one  or  two  "  hits."  The  world  of 
experts,  in  his  case,  joined  the 
world  of  "  fans,"  in  an  enthusiastic 
admiration  for  his  achievement  in 
the  most  exacting  spheres  of  music. 
One  example  must  suffice  for  each. 
To  hear  him  sing  Schubert  ( Pie 
Liebe  hat  gelogen ),  Mozart  ( II 
Mio  Tesoro),  Wagner  (Traume), 
Cesar  Franck  { La  Procession ), 
Hugo  Wolf  (  Beherzigung ),  Arnold 
Bax  (  The  White  Peace )  was  to 
realise  that  in  bel  canto,  lieder,  opera, 
ancient  or  modem  classics,  John 
McCormack  was  as  unrivalled  as  he 
was  in  popular  ballads — an  achieve¬ 
ment  which  he  alone  among  modem 
singers,  with  perhaps  the  single  ex¬ 
ception  of  Richard  Tauber  in  his 
earlier  days,  and  Tauber  was  limited 
to  German  song,  was  able  to  reach. 

Not  the  least  charm  of  Lily 
McCormack’s  book  about  John  is 
that  she  leaves  it  modestly  to  experts 
to  estimate  his  musical  greatness. 
Her  subject  is  not  the  singer,  but  the 
beloved  husband,  father,  and  com¬ 
panion  ;  and  all  her  readers  will 
tha^nlf  her  for  a  vivid  and  delightful 
picture. 
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The  memoirs  of  great  singers  by 
their  widows  have  not  always  been 
fortunate.  Dorothy  Caruso’s  book 
on  Enrico  Caruso,  for  instance,  is 
scarcely  a  classic,  biographically  or 
musically.  The  outstanding  success 
in  this  genre  is  probably  Lady  Wini¬ 
fred  Elwes’s  book  on  Gervase  Elwes ; 
but  great  document  as  it  is  of  a 
wonderful  example  of  the  Catholic 
ideal  of  married  life,  it  just  misses, 

I  think,  the  human  interest  of  Lily’s 
story  about  her  life  with  John. 

A  reviewer  cannot  do  justice  to  a 
book  like  this.  The  chapters  describe 
their  meeting  in  Dublin ;  their  first 
visit  to  America  to  sing  at  the  Irish 
Village  at  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair, 
where  they  became  engaged  ;  John’s 
journey  to  Italy  to  study  under 
Sabatini ;  his  debut  in  Savona  in 
U  Amico  Fritz  I  their  marriage; 
and  their  early  struggles  in  London. 

After  ttie  first  contract  in  Covent 
Garden,  he  rapidly  climbed  the 
ladder  of  fame ;  and  the  book 
traces  his  career  of  sustained  suc¬ 
cesses  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
until  he  stepped  down  from  file 
concert  platform  for  the  last  time. 

Every  chapter  is  studded  with 
rwminisrj»ncj«  of  the  many  houses 
they  lived  in — ^to  establish  nearly 
thirty  homes  was  a  programme  to 
appal  any  wife ! — ^the  people  they 
met,  and  the  lands  they  travelled. 
John’s  engaging  personality  lives  in 
every  page  and  anecdote ;  and  the 
fortunes  of  their  children,  and 
their  children’s  children,  are  traced 
with  loving  care.  But  without  the 
authoress  suspecting  it.  indeed  in 
spite  of  her  efiort  to  avoid  it,  her 
own  personality  emerges  as  the  ideal 
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life-partner  for  John.  For  John  was 
impulsive,  extravagant,  hot  -  tem¬ 
pered,  independent,  and  not  always 
the  essence  of  tact — all  character¬ 
istics  which  endeared  him  greatly 
to  those  who  knew  him  well,  but 
not  the  most  likely  to  make  him  the 
idol  of  musical  directors  nor  to  ensure 
his  financial  success.  It  is  nowhere 
told  in  these  pages,  but  the  discern¬ 
ing  reader  will  perceive  it  between 
the  lines,  that  ^5^*8  gentle  way  with 
his  boyish  exuberances  was  the  out¬ 
standing  protective  force  in  his  life. 
It  must  be  amongst  her  greatest  con- 
serfations  now,  that  John  appreciated 
her  help  and  her  devotion  with  all 
the  gratitude  of  his  big,  loving  heart. 
After  a  concert  he  always  talked  to 
his  friends  about  her  and  the  chil¬ 
dren.  To  those  who  did  not  know 
her  he  would  proudly  show  her  por¬ 
trait  in  his  locket ;  and  if  communi¬ 
cation  was  possible  across  oceans  or 
continents,  he  would  telephone  her 
to  enquire  how  things  were  at  home, 
and  to  tell  her  how  his  recital  had 
gone. 

To  repeat,  none  oi  this  appears  in 
Lil3r’s  book ;  but  it  would  be  i  futy 
if  a  reviewer  missed  the  opportunity, 
in  writing  a  notice  of  it,  to  assure 
her  that  all  those  to  \riiom  her  great 
husband  gave  so  much  delight  extend 
their  homage  and  gratitude  to  the 
gracious  lady  who  made  him  so 
happy,  and  udio  with  him  gave  to 
Ireland  and  to  the  wtxld  so  perfect 
an  example  of  Catholic  family  life. 

It  must  be  added  that  the  book 
is  finely  turned  out.  and  that  it 
contains  an  admirable  discography, 
invaluable  to  students  of  singing. 


A.  H.  Ryan 
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A  PASTORAL  GUIDE 


The  Apostolic  Parish.  By  James 

J.  Navagh.  New  York :  P.  J. 

Kennedy  &  Sons.  Price  2.75  dols. 

While  the  essential  pastoral  theology 
of  the  Church  does  not  change  with 
the  centuries,  each  age  sees  old 
methods  and  techniques  replaced  by 
new  ones,  better  suited  to  the  ways 
and  notions  of  the  time.  And  these 
new  techniques  are  the  result  of  the 
courage  and  enterprise  of  pioneers 
who  devise  fresh  ways  for  the  needs 
of  their  day.  Father  Navagh  is  one 
of  these  pioneers.  For  ten  years  he 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  highly 
successful  Missionary  Apostolate  in 
the  diocese  of  Buffalo,  not  a  special¬ 
ised  work  but  one  involving  all  phases 
of  pastoral  activity.  Out  of  that 
experience  and  from  the  lecture  notes 
to  seminarians  which  he  prepared 
upon  his  methods,  the  author  has 
made  the  present  work,  which  is  in 
substance  a  practical  guide  covering 
many  phases  of  pastoral  life. 

The  Apostolic  Parish  takes  up 
where  seminary  training  leaves  off 
and  is  intended  chiefly  as  a  guide  to 
the  young  priest,  who  as  yet  had  little 
experience  or  skill  in  deciding  where, 
when,  and  how  to  do  things.  Let  it 
be  said  at  once  that  the  book  admir¬ 
ably  succeeds  in  its  purpose.  Clarity, 
order,  good  sense  and  a  proper  placing 
of  values  are  evident  throughout,  and 
in  addition  a  rare  ability  to  anal}rse 
and  rationalise  the  author’s  wide 
experience.  The  mark  of  a  truly 
priestly  spirit  is  on  the  book :  the 
necessity  of  the  spiritual  among  all 
the  material  and  distracting  details 
is  not  lost  sight  of — “  Nothing  will 
remain  after  a  lifetime  of  purely 


natural  effort  on  the  part  of  a  priest 
except  a  group  of  people  who  have 
been  cheated  of  the  supernatural 
leadership  to  which  they  were 
entitled." 

The  title  is  significant,  not  The 
Apostolic  Pastor  but  The  Apostolic 
Parish.  The  proper  notion  of  the 
parish  is  fundamental  in  Father 
Navagh’s  methods  :  "  The  physical 
plant  is  not  the  parish  ...  a  parish 
is  not  a  religious  service  station  . . . 
the  parish  is  the  stronghold  of  the 
Church,  it  is  the  outpost  of  Heaven  in 
the  world."  It  must  be  the  aim  to  lead 
and  care  for  all  classes  in  his  parish, 
good,  indifferent,  hostile.  And  if 
the  methods  outlined  make  a  seven- 
day  week  for  the  pastor,  that  is 
the  way  it  was  meant  to  be. 

In  many  ways  this  book  reminds 
me  of  the  late  Father  O’Donnell’s, 
The  Priest  of  To-day,  His  Ideals  and 
His  Duties,  and  one  could  wish  it  as 
large  a  success  and  influence.  There 
is  much  sound  and  detailed  advice 
on  census-making,  contacts  ("  Park 
your  car  and  walk  ;  don’t  ride  about 
the  parish  :  you  meet  more  people), 
organisations,  parish  finances,  etc. 
For  the  Irish  and  English  reader 
there  are  differences,  of  course.  Key 
institution  in  Father  Navagh’s  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  office — a  well-appointed 
office  with  telephone,  typewriter, 
filing  cabinets,  addressograph,  and 
perhaps  secretary,  is  a  commonplace 
of  very  many  American  parishes 
to-day.  From  this  office  go  out  the 
circulars,  instructions,  reminders,  etc., 
that  drop  every  other  week  into  the 
letter  boxes — and  not  only  the 
Catholic  ones — of  the  parish.  The 
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financial  structure,  too,  is  built  upon  like  to  see  his  book  widely  read  and 
the  envelope  s)rstem,  an  excellent  studied.  It  would  provide  ideal 
one,  which  is  as  yet  unknown  in  material  for  a  pastoral  discussion 
this  country.  But  the  value  of  group. 

Father  Navagh’s  advice  and  direc-  I  warmly  recommend  The  Apostolic 
tions  is  little  diminished  by  the  Parish. 

change  of  pastoral  climate.  I  should  J.  G.  McGarry 

INTERIOR  CASTLE 

Rome.  By  Edward  Hutton.  Lon-  Rome  will  always  bury  her  under- 


don  :  Hollis  &  Carter.  Price  16/-. 

"  At  the  whirring  loom  of  Time 
unawed, 

I  work  the  living  mantle  of  God.” 

A  more  enlightened  Goethe  might 
have  written  these  lines  from  his 
Faust  of  the  city  of  the  limina 
between  earth  and  heaven. 

The  author  who  attempts  a  serious 
book  on  Rome  deserves  our  respect 
for  his  very  effort :  a  man  with  a 
lean  heart  would  scarcely  try  to 
study  the 

"  Inscrutable  workmanship  that 
reconciles 

Discordant  elements,  makes  them 
cling  together 
In  one  society.” 

The  difficulty  lies  in  the  time-span 
of  the  subject,  in  its  universality  of 
detail,  and  in  the  fact  that  Rome  is 
the  focal  point  of  the  history  of  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  man¬ 
kind.  Every  specialist  can  find  a 
field  there  ,*  and  perhaps  the  only 
satisfying  approach  to  it  would  be 
in  the  study  of  separate  monographs 
on  different  aspects.  But  that  is 
more  than  the  majority  of  readers 
can  hope  to  do,  and  for  them  Mr. 
Hutton’s  book  should  prove  a  pleas¬ 
ing  survey  of  the  whole  field.  The 
'theme  is  great,  and  unique,  because 


takers.  It  is  the  only  city  where  the 
ravages  of  time  are  perpetually  re¬ 
deemed  by  a  factor  out  of  time. 
“  Wisely,”  said  St.  Ambrose,  "  hath 
Helen  done  in  setting  the  Cross  above 
Kings’  heads.” 

The  present  book  is  a  re-print  with 
the  necessary  changes  of  an  original 
edition  of  forty  years  ago.  The  new 
issue  is  probably  occasioned  by  the 
Holy  Year,  and  will  certainly  have 
more  permanence  than  the  spate  of 
catch-penny  guides  now  on  sale  in 
the  bookshops. 

Mr.  Hutton  has  adopted  what  may 
be  described  as  a  pointillist  technique; 
a  grouping  together  of  assorted  ,  de¬ 
tails  from  religion,  history,  biography 
and  art  in  every  chapter.  Only  thus 
could  he  give  his  composite  picture, 
even  if  at  times  an  impression  of  con¬ 
fusion  is  produced. 

Some  of  his  best  chapters  are  in 
fact  those  where  his  object  was  not 
encumbered  with  too  many  details 
and  associations.  The  most  pleasant 
chapter  in  the  book  is  that  on  Santa 
Maria  in  Cosmedin  and  San  Giorgio 
in  Velabro,  where  his  touch  is  very 
sure,  and  where  he  links  ancient  and 
present-day  Rome  in  a  realistic  quo¬ 
tation  from  the  Satires  of  Horace  ; — 
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"  fishmonger,  fruitseller,  fowler, 
perfumer, 

the  Tuscan  street’s  vile  throng, 
cooks 

and  parasites  ...” 
which  is  as  like  a  scene  in  the  same 
district  to-day  as  makes  no  difference. 

The  Lateran  is  well  treated,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  share  his  enthusiasm  for 
things  like  Giotto’s  Jubilee  fresco  in 
the  Basilica.  Historically  it  is  price¬ 
less,  but  why  the  raptures  when  so 
little  remains  to  be  seen  ?  Like  the 
Last  Supper  of  Leonardo,  some  mas¬ 
terpieces  are  better  read  about  than 
seen.  The  description  of  Baptism  in 
the  early  church  in  this  chapter  is 
fatuous. 

Here  and  there  in  the  book  certain 
well-written  episodes  stand  out :  the 
triumphal  march  of  Cola  di  Rienzo  to 
the  Lateran  in  1347 ;  the  sack  of 
Rome  by  the  mercenaries  of  the  Con¬ 
stable  of  Bourbon ;  the  murder  of 
the  Duke  of  Gandia. 

St.  Peter’s  and  the  Vatican  are 
studied  in  full,  and  here  there  is  a 
charming  reflection  of  the  aged 
author’s  mind  in  his  wistful  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  Stuarts.  Here,  too,  he 
quotes  Condivi’s  account  of  Michel¬ 
angelo's  work  in  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
"which  brought  him  so  much  fame 
that  it  lifted  him  above  all  envy." 
This  account  is  a  model  of  lucidity, 
which  might  well  serve  as  a  standard 
for  many  modem  critics  and  their 
algebraic  rhapsodies  on  the  bizarre 
contortions  of  some  modern  works. 

^  Condivi’s  closing  words  are  Italian 
to  the  very  core :  ‘"It  should  be 
touched  with  gold,’  said  Pope  Julius. 
Michelangelo  said  to  him  familiarly, 
as  he  had  a  way  of  doing  with  His 
Holiness ;  *  I  do  not  see  that  men 


wear  gold.’  The  Pope  said  again : 
‘  It  will  seem  poor.’  Michelangelo 
replied  :  ‘  Those  who  are  painted 
here  were  poor.’  ” 

"  Michelangelo  received  for  this 
work  and  all  his  expenses  three 
thousand  ducats,  of  which  I  have 
heard  him  say  he  spent  in  colours 
about  twenty  or  twenty  five.” 

Few  great  men  exemplify  as 
Michelangelo  does  the  trath  of  T.  S. 
Eliot’s  dictum  :  ”  It  is  the  Christian 
who  can  have  the  more  varied, 
refined  and  intense  enjoyment  of 
life.”  In  that  passionate  combina¬ 
tion  of  genius  and  honnete  homme  a 
deep  faith  lived.  He  wrote  when 
old:  "  No  painting,  no  sculpture  can 
appease  the  soul  turned  to  the  Divine 
Love  who  opened  His  arms  to  take 
ns,  on  the  Cross.”  Religious,  humble, 
profound  :  the  poets  of  Gaelic  Ireland 
would  have  understood  his  mind. 

Internal  evidence  suggests  that  Mr. 
Hutton  is  a  Catholic.  Stfll,  when 
speaking  of  the  Mass  in  the  Cata¬ 
combs  in  the  early  centuries,  he  is 
guilty  of  this  polite  monstrosity : 
"  The  heroic  Figure  round  whom  the 
tragedy  gathers  is,  3rou  might  think, 
inexplicably  absent,  is  never  rq)re- 
sented  there,  the  whole  mystery,  if 
such  it  be,  centring  indeed  in  the 
actions  and  words  of  one  person,  but 
not  He,  arrayed  in  beautiful  vest¬ 
ments  .  .  .  .” 

And  this  strange,  erroneous,  litur¬ 
gical  excursus  has  an  imprimatur  in 
the  shape  of  a  quotation  from  the 
pyrrhonist,  Renan :  “  La  vcdeur 

morale  de  I’homme  est  en  propor¬ 
tion  de  sa  faculty  d’admiration.” 
Some  will  never  learn  that  aesthetic 
illusions  have  no  place  in  the  mystery 
of  Faith.  The  author  uses,  too,  the 
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absnrd  expression,  "  Divine  Species,’’  should  be  no  vivifying  idea,  no  feel- 

in  reference  to  the  Eucharist,  and  he  ing  for  the  jewelled  movement  of 

is  definitely  wrong  in  saying  that  "  a  Providence  in  the  destiny  of  the 

phial  of  the  Blood  of  Our  Lord  ”  is  city.  A  thinking  Catholic  always 

kept  in  the  Basilica  of  Santa  Croce,  vratches  for  the  "  fulness  of  time  " 

Rome  is  a  city  where  wit  and  the  in  the  sullen  splendours  of  classical 

comic  spirit  thrive  now  and  did  in  Rome,  and  wonders  with  Baronins, 

the  past.  For  that  reason,  it  is  a  when  he  reads  of  the  worldly  epi- 

pity  that  there  is  no  sign  of  humour  sodes  of  Christum  times,  whether 

in  the  book.  That  roguish  piece  of  "  Christ  was  not  sleeping  in  Peter’s 

drollery  concerning  Horace  and  the  barque.” 

bore  is  introduced  with  strict  solem-  Ecclesia  is  neces- 

nity.  The  only  humorous  touch  in  real  vitality  to  a  book 

the  book  U  unconscious,  when  he  says  History  without  the 

of  the  Beda  college  for  late  vocations,  incarnation  is  unthinkable,  and  God 
It  is  the  boast  of  the  Beda  that  if  permitted  the  thought  of 

St.  Paul  had  lived  in  our  time,  he  Christ  without  the  thought  of  the 

would  almost  certainly  have  been  church  which  He  founded.  The 

sent  to  the  Beda,  that  is,  of  course,  idea  lives  in  the  lines  of  Pdguy 

had  he  been,  as  of  course  he  would 

have  been,  an  Anglo-Saxon.”  No  He  was  to  inherit  tragic  terror, 
doubt.  Monsignor  Knox  would  then  P>‘y- 

have  been  spared  much  labour  in  the  ^  ^ 

deep  quarries  of  St.  Paul.  charity.” 

The  closing  chapters  on  the  Gal-  Our  Rome  is  not  one  of  a  trinity 
leries  of  Sculpture,  Museums,  Foun-  of  remote  museums  with  Egi^t  and 
tains.  Some  Palaces  and  Villas  are  Athens.  It  is  the  interior  castle  of 
excellent.  salvation  of  man. 

It  is  a  loss  that  in  this  painstaking 

and  thorough  study  of  Rome  there  John  Quinuin 

CONTEMPLATION 

Burnt  Out  Incense.  By  M.  Ray-  ders  through  France ;  a  nightmare 

mond,  O.C.S.O.  Dublin :  Cion-  voyage  over  the  Atlantic,  made  tragic 

more  &  Reynolds.  Price  16/-.  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  monks ; 

early  pioneering  days,  days  of  toil 
In  this  history  of  the  foundation  and  and  sweat,  rebufis,  hardships,  defec- 

development  of  Gethsemani.  the  first  tions,  but  culminating  in  the  joy  of 

Cisterican  abbey  in  the  United  States,  attainment.  And  through  it  all,  the 

Father  Raymond  has  an  enthralling  love  of  God.  that  self-sacrificing  love 

story.  That  story  he  tells  with  an  which  gives  point  and  substance  to 

assurance,  with  a  conviction  of  great-  the  events  of  the  narrative ;  that 

ness,  that  lights  up  the  pages  of  his  love  which,  in  the  end,  changed  a 

book.  All  the  elements  of  drama  are  tangled  patch  of  Kentucky  back- 

there — ^the  journey  of  the  early  foim-  woods  into  an  ante-room  to  Heaven. 
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It  is  a  consoling  book,  too,  for 
most  of  us,  who  know  that  we  are 
a  long  way  from  Trappist  perfection  : 
the  cares  of  the  world,  economic 
necessity,  difference  of  opinion,  and 
the  whole  host  of  distractions  to  be 
overcome,  weighed  as  heavily  on 
these  cloistered  saints,  as  they  do  on 
us,  who  struggle  on  in  the  outer 
darkness. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  excellence 
of  his  work,  I  do  not  think  Father 
Ra)rmond  has  told  the  story  just  as 
it  should  be  told.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  in  his  exuberant  admiration 
for  his  spiritual  forbears,  he  pushes 
and  bustles  his  story  along  a  shade 
too  energetically.  He  is  not  con¬ 
tent  to  let  the  great  saga  unfold  itself 
majestically  and  unhurriedly :  he 
must  be  forever  crowding  it  off  the 
footpath,  on  to  the  middle  of  the 
road,  loudly  calling  the  attention  of 
all  and  sundry  to  the  great  deeds  of 
great  men.  As  a  result,  we  have  a 
plethora  of  the  more  obvious  literary 
devices,  contrast,  rhetorical  ques¬ 
tion,  climax  and  a  deluge  of  near¬ 
emotionalism,  which  ill  suits  the 
drama  of  the  Trappists. 

Applying  that  time  -  honoured 
touchstone  of  good  writing,  restraint, 
nothing  too  much,  we  find  the  book 
somewhat  lacking.  Take  the  Fore¬ 
word  : 

Gethsemani.  .  .  .  What  is  it  ? 

It  is  the  ambush  of  God  which  He 
set  behind  Kentucky  hills.  ...  It 
is  a  Double  Genuflection  of  Adora¬ 
tion  made  in  awe  to  the  Creator. 

.  .  .  Gethsemani  is  Moses  on  the 
mountain-top,  praying  for  the 
Gideons  in  the  plain.  .  .  .  And 
Gethsemani’s  men  .  .  .  what  are 
they  ?  .  .  .  They  are  Galahads 
who  found  the  GraU ;  Jasons  who 
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have  won  the  fleece ;  Samsons 
who  will  never  be  shorn  .  .  . 
There  is,  here,  a  tension,  a  strain¬ 
ing  after  an  effect  that  would  slip 
in,  anyway,  and  that  benefits  nothing 
from  being  hurried. 

Over  -  dramatization  is  another 
fault :  hearts  throb,  eyes  shine,  the 
furtive  tear  is  wiped  away.  High 
lights  and  deep  shadows — ^these  the 
author  must  have.  Naturally,  his 
characters  are  barely  discernible 
human  forms,  bobbing  about  in  a 
techni-coloured  flood  of  sentiment. 
To  my  mind,  the  Abbot  Edmond 
Obrecht  is  the  only  person  who 
comes  to  life ;  and  he  does  so 
because  he  has,  naturally,  those 
qualities  of  force  and  energy  which 
Dom  Raymond  finds  so  easy  to 
describe. 

Withal,  this  is  a  stirring  book,  and 
one  which  you  should  read.  It  has 
all  the  punch  and  straightforward¬ 
ness  of  contemporary  America — a 
captivating  freshness  and  dewiness 
which  is  most  acceptable.  One 
regrets,  perhaps,  that  the  author 
has  not  the  calm  ease  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  makers  of  English  prose : 
one  seeks,  in  vain,  those  little  eddies 
and  whirlpools  of  fancy,  which  indi¬ 
cate  the  depth  and  sureness  of  the 
current.  True,  the  spume  and  the 
the  spray  are  wind-driven  in  our 
faces,  forcing  our  attention,  but  we 
suspect  they  blow  from  shallow, 
ruffled  waters. 

In  the  end,  the  inevitable  plati¬ 
tude  :  we  live  in  a  changing  world. 
And  who  knows  but  that  the  standards 
of  the  great  tradesmen  pf  the  past 
may  yet  be  replaced  by  this  pile¬ 
driving,  vivid,  impersonal  American 
style.  I  recommend  this  book. 

Patrick  Fallon 
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Father  Flanagan  of  Boys’  Town. 
By  Fulton  Oursler  and  Will 
Oursler.  Kingswood,  Surrey :  The 
World’s  Work.  Price  12/6. 

Those  readers  who  like  a  good  story 
well  told  will  find  in  this  record  of  a 
heroic  priest  all  the  things  that  thrill, 
joy  and  sadness,  and  all  the  high 
adventure  that  surrounds  God’s  sol* 
diers  in  the  hurly-burly  of  American 
life.  Messrs  Oursler  have  no  doubt 
about  the  heroic  stature  of  Father 
Flanagan — ^he  is  a  great  figure  right 
through.  Even  as  a  child  he  is  set 
apart,  and  in  all  the  succeeding  phases 
of  his  life,  in  Sligo,  New  York, 
Rome  and  Omaha,  this  fine  individ¬ 
uality  is  maintained.  By  the  simple, 
straightforward  method  of  constant 
reiteration,  they  keep  this  great¬ 
ness  before  your  eyes — a  method 
lacking  in  finesse  perhaps,  but  in 
thU  case,  at  least,  quite  effective. 

However,  it  is  the  famous  Flanagan 
dictum,  "  There  are  no  bad  boys,” 
and  the  varied  examples  of  its  prac¬ 
tical  application  that  give  this  book 
its  chief  attraction.  The  reader,  no 
matter  how  mindful  he  be  of  the 
"  weakness  of  the  will  and  the  inclin¬ 
ation  to  evil,”  will  have  to  admit  that, 
in  the  cases  instanced.  Father  Flana¬ 
gan’s  principle  is  fully  vindicated. 
All  sorts  of  boys  are  considered — 
timid,  nervous  lads,  and  the  tough, 
supposedly  criminal  t)rpe,  who  in 
their  teens  were  already  old  lags. 
'They  all  responded,  sooner  or  later, 
to  the  great  love  and  Christ-like 
charity  of  this  self-sacrificing  priest. 

Many  problems  confronting  edu¬ 
cators  of  youth  are  touched  on, 
among  them  the  question  of  punish¬ 


ment.  This  was  a  matter  on  which 
Father  Flanagan  had  very  strong 
feelings.  To  the  advocates  of  the 
strap  he  said  :  ”  Most  boys  want  to 
do  what’s  right.  They  want  to  be 
praised  and  admired.  But  some¬ 
times  they  don’t  know  the  right  way 
to  win  praise,  ai  d  they  do  wrong 
things.  You  have  to  show  them  by 
training  and  example  what  is  the 
right  way  ”  (p.  156).  In  speaking  of 
the  defaults  of  one  of  this  "  bojrs  ” 
— ^the  redoubtable  "Chuck”— he  says : 
"  Paranoia  is  easily  induced  in  a  man 
if  you  treat  him  like  a  cipher,  a  unit 
of  humanity,  a  machine  entity.  But 
love  brings  grace  abounding  and  can 
change  the  characters  of  men,  trars- 
forming  them  from  evil  to  good.  It’s 
very  simple  and  hard  to  imderstand 
in  this  over-complicated  world  !  Love 
may  seem  but  a  sentimental  weapon, 
but  in  the  end  it  will  prevail  over 
every  -ism  ”  (p.  98).  This  sentiment 
is  really  fundamental  in  Father 
Flanagan’s  system,  and  should  occa¬ 
sion  much  trepidation  of  heart,  even 
among  our  Irish  educators.  We  may 
blame  it  on  the  examination  system 
in  vogue  here,  or  on  what  we  will, 
but  it  is  quite  clear  that  too  many 
of  our  Irish  schools  give  little  heed 
to  the  fact  that  each  boy  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  individual,  with  his  own  peculiar 
problems,  his  own  intimate  fears  and 
hopes,  loves  and  hates  :  he  must  be 
moulded  into  a  pattern,  an  exam¬ 
ination  pattern,  and  the  moulding 
process  often  results  in  squeezing 
the  very  breath  of  orig;inality  and 
humanity  out  of  him.  We  will  not 
speak  of  the  actual  ph)rsical  cruelty 
which  even  yet  sometimes  defaces 
our  educational  efforts. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  main-  whole-hearted  zeal,  that  inspiring 
spring  of  Father  Flanagan’s  efforts  personal  love  of  God,  that  so  in- 
was  love  of  God  and  through  Him,  fluences  young  souls  and  leads  them 
love  of  helpless  youth.  His  efforts  to  the  feet  of  the  Master  ?... 
to  bring  the  boy’s  soul  close  to  his  A  word  about  the  “  Americanism  ” 
Creator  were  prodigious  and  un-  of  the  book.  The  author’s  style  is 
flagging.  His  boys  always  improved  most  assuredly  trans- Atlantic.  A 
spiritually  under  his  care.  Prayer  vigorous,  bustling  muscularity  gives 
was  an  essential  feature  of  Boys’  a  breeziness  that  jerks  us  out  of 
Town,  and,  we  can  gather,  real  ourselves — "  He  also  distrusted  the 
prayer.  Again,  here  in  Ireland,  can  flatulence  and  windiness  and  vanity 
we  learn  anything  from  this  unhesi-  of  msiny  sermons,  etc.”  (p.  6).  The 
tating  and  total  zeal?  Does  our  little  trick  of  piling  up  facts, 
educational  system  sometimes  crowd  nostalgic  facts,  is  quite  effectively 
out  religion  and  prayer  ?  Can  it  be  used  :  and  then  the  kids’  names — 
gain  that  our  efforts  in  the  matter  "Warty”  and  "Chuck”;  "Snorty” 
are  directed  only  towards  examination  and  "Pudge”  and  a  whole  list  of 
results  ?  How  depressing  it  would  such  granity  appellations.  But  it  is 
be  if  mature  thought  would  answer,  all  covered  over  with  a  sort  of  divine 
"  Yes.”  All  our  schools,  without  patina,  a  sheen  of  gold  that  is  as 
exception,  look  to  the  externals,  old  as  the  Christian  religion,  the 
instruction,  the  invaluable  and  essen-  shining  gold  of  love  of  God.  This 
tial  aids  of  retreats  and  frequent  is  a  thought-provoking  book  as  well 
lectures,  but  is  there  an3rtbing  miss-  as  a  good  story, 
ing  ?  Do  our  educators  show  that  John  Walsh 
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The  spirit  of  God.  By  C.  C.  by,  they  find  it  increasingly  difficult 

Martindale,  S.J.  London :  Sheed  to  say  anything  fresh  or  new. 

*  Ward.  Price  7/6. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  imagine  that 
Father  Martindale  has  a  justly  Father  Martindale’s  sermons  supply 
acquired  reputation  for  approaching  the  complete  solution  of  the  diffi- 
old  and  fainiliar  subjects  in  a  new  culty  of  arousing  interest  in  a  listless 
way.  This  characteristic  gift  is  very  or  apathetic  congregation.  We  must 
evident  in  his  recent  work.  The  Spirit  remember  that  these  sermons  were 
of  God,  a  collection  of  sermons  composed  to  meet  the  needs  of  par- 
preached  in  May  and  Advent  of  ticular  congregations  in  two  London 
1948  at  Farm  Street  Church,  and  churches  and  that  this  factor  has 
during  Lent  of  1949  at  St.  James’s,  influenced  not  alone  the  matter  but 
Spanish  Place.  The  themes  are,  for  also  the  form  of  many  of  the  dis- 
the  most  part,  the  familiar  ones  courses.  It  is  but  natural,  therefore, 
which  the  majority  of  priests  deal  that  not  all  that  Father  Martindale 
with  in  the  course  of  a  year’s  preach-  has  to  say  would  be  useful  for  rural 
ing,  and  on  which,  as  the  years  go  congregations  in  Ireland.  Yet,  even 
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if  some  of  the  sermons  prove  un¬ 
suitable  either  as  models  or  as 
"  quarries,”  when  viewed  as  essays 
on  various  present-day  problems, 
they  appear  both  interesting  and 
instructive.  Books  of  sermons  are, 
I  suppose,  published  for  a  two-fold 
purpose — ^to  act  as  models  for  less 
gifted  or  less  industrious  preachers 
and  to  enable  their  message  to  reach 
a  wider  audience  than  that  privi¬ 
leged  to  hear  their  first  delivery.  It 
is  probably  under  the  latter  aspect 
that  7  he  Spirit  of  God  will  have  its 
widest  appeal. 

We  Work  While  the  Light  Lasts. 

by  Dom  Hubert  Van  Zeller,  O.S.B. 

London  :  Sheed  &  Ward.  Price 

7/6. 

Dom  van  Zeller’s  book.  We  Work 
While  the  Light  Lasts,  is  a  collection 
of  short  essa)rs  or  conferences  written 
in  an  intimate  and  personal  manner 
on  some  fundamental  problems  in 
the  spiritual  life.  To  those  readers 
not  familiar  with  the  author’s  pre¬ 
vious  works  it  will  come  as  a  welcome 
surprise  that  these  matters  can  be 
treated  in  so  interesting  and  gripping 
a  manner. 

Dom  van  2^er  has  an  easy  style, 
epigrammatic  without  being  merely 
clever.  Though  the  author  makes 
no  display  of  spiritual  erudi¬ 
tion,  there  are  plenty  of  apt  quota¬ 
tions  from  Sacred  Scripture,  and  one 
feels  the  presence  of  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion  of  doctrine. 

While  these  essays  have  been 
written  primarily  for  lay  readers, 
priests  and  religious  will  find  that 
most  of  the  chapters  have  a  message 
for  them  also.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  earlier  chapters  on  work 
(the  temptation  to  quote  at  length 


from  these  is  very  great).  While  we 
are  exhorted  to  work  while  the  light 
lasts  and  to  shun  the  vice  of  slothful 
idleness,  there  is  also  some  very 
necessary  advice  agadnst  overwork 
or  working  in  the  wrong  manner  or 
for  wrong  motives.  It  is  refreshing 
to  find  an  original  and  striking  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  old  theme — Seek  ye  first 
the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  justice. 
The  most  pleasing  qualities  of  this 
little  book  are  its  simplicity  and 
directness.  Readers  of  The  Furrow 
will  find  this  work  worthy  of 
a  place  on  the  bookshelf  beside  the 
familiar  works  of  Marmion,  Vonier, 
Chautard,  Leen,  Kearney  and  the 
rest  of  the  established  classics  of 
the  priest’s  spiritual  library. 

Michael  I.  Mooney 

Prayer  Booh  for  Artists  of  Stage, 
Screen  and  Radio.  Compiled  by 
Father  Cormac  O’Daly,  O.F.M. 
Dublin  :  Basil  Clancy,  Ltd.  Price 
cloth  6/-,  leather  7/6. 

This  neat  and  attractively  produced 
little  prayer  book  is  intended  pri¬ 
marily  for  members  of  the  Catholic 
Stage  Guild.  Besides  the  usual  fea¬ 
tures,  there  are  in  its  117  pages  a 
number  of  devotions  of  particular 
appeal  to  artists.  Items  of  precept 
and  pithy  instructions  and  readings 
which  stress  the  dignity  of  this  voca¬ 
tion  make  a  valuable  addition.  This 
small  volume  reflects  the  serious 
spirit  of  the  Guild,  which  in  its  few 
years  of  life  has  shown  what  great 
work  it  is  capable  of  achieving. 

It  is  a  pity,  though,  that  the 
Prayer  Book  draws  so  little  on  litur¬ 
gical  sources.  One  would  have 
thought  the  members  of  the  Guild 
more  likely  than  most  to  profit 
from  the  Liturgy,  the  first  and 
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indispensable  source  of  piety.  But 
the  compiler,  who  has  consulted 
their  wishes,  can  at  least  justify 
the  present  selection  by  sa)ring  that 
this  is  what  the  members  of  the 
Guild  have  asked  for,  and  few  priests 
can  know  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Stage  Guild 
so  well  as  Father  Cormac  O'Daly, 
O.F.M.,  its  first  chaplain. 

J.  G.  McGarry 

The  Angelic  Shepherd.  By  Father 

Senan,  O.F.M.Cap.  Dublin : 

Capuchin  Periodicals.  Price  5/-. 
Father  Senan  would,  I  think,  be 
the  first  to  admit  that  it  is  not  he 
but  Pope  Pius  XII  who  has  written 
this  book.  Like  all  good  biographers. 
Father  Senan  has  kept  very  much  in 
the  background,  and,  what  with  the 
long  extracts  from  the  Holy  Father’s 
encyclicals  and  a  third  of  the  book 
given  to  photographs  of  His  Holiness, 
the  task  was  one,  not  of  creation  but 
of  choice. 

One  must  readily  admit  that 
Father  Senan  has  chosen  judiciously 
and  the  general  effect  is  very  satisfy¬ 
ing.  The  reader  feels  that  he  has 
been  personally  introduced  to  His 
Holiness,  that  he  has  had  an  audience 
with  a  powerful  statesman,  a  distin¬ 
guished  orator,  but  above  all  a  very 
gentle  and  diligent  shepherd  of  souls. 

The  present  Holy  Father  is  the 
Pope  of  Peace  and  this  burning  desire 
of  his  heart,  to  see  men  and  nations 
in  harmony  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  is 
finely  expressed  in  a  quotation  in 
which  Cardinal  Spellman  would  epi¬ 
tomize  the  teaching  of  Pius  XII : 
"  Learn  you  to  bear  one  another’s 


burdens,  for  no  man  is  without  fault, 
no  man  but  hath  his  burden,  no  man 
sufficient  of  himself,  no  man  wise 
enough  of  himself.  Therefore  bear 
with  one  another,  comfort,  help,  and 
strengthen  one  another  and  above  all 
pray  for  heavenly  wisdom  to  learn, 
speak,  find,  serve  and  love  Christ 
Jesus  Our  Lord,  Amen.” 

John  K.  O’Sullivan 

The  Year  of  the  Great  Return : 
Lenten  Lectures,  1950,  delivered 
in  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels,  Church 
St.,  Dublin,  by  Father  Alo}rsius, 
O.F.M.  Cap.  Dublin:  M.  H. 
Gill  &  Son,  Ltd.  Pp.  43.  Price  1/-. 
The  six  lectures  which  go  to  make  up 
this  booklet  are  addressed  primarily 
to  the  Catholic  working  man.  Father 
Aloysius  speaks  with  authority  and 
at  length  on  the  standard  of  the 
worker,  on  his  Church,  his  Unions, 
his  home,  his  life  and  his  Queen. 
Right  through  the  series.  Communism 
and  the  *’  specious  sophistries  and 
extravagant  promises  of  clever  men  ” 
are  resolutely  exposed.  Yet  for  all 
their  penetrating  vigour  these  lec¬ 
tures  are  marked  by  a  fine  Pauline 
sympathy  that  is  very  attractive. 
Thorough  analysis  and  application 
of  papal  pronouncements,  unusual  in 
sermons,  together  with  good  use  of 
Scripture  are  further  excellences.  Of 
the  six,  the  lecture  on  Trade  Unions 
is  possibly  the  best,  but  they  all 
provide  an  abundance  of  good  mate¬ 
rial  for  shorter  talks.  Whatever  the 
langniage  may  lack  in  homeliness  is 
offset  by  a  gravity  and  high  serious¬ 
ness  that  are  impressive. 

Ronan  Drury. 
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